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MIMMAKY 

riir   ilci  I  1  III     i>t    iii.iiiy    iiir.i  1    ,in-.i:^    ami    siii.i  1 1    towns    within   tlic  Mon- 
t  an.i  ,    Nditli   II.iImji.i.    Wyoiiiiiii'.   poiiKMi   of   the   Old   Wt-st    Kcj;ion    is    in 
siilist  .nit  la  1    iiieasiiie   an   adjust  niciit    to   ovorpopulat  i  on    resulting    from 
a    series   oi    ac  r  n.  iil  t  iiral    and   iiuiuiij;   booms   datinj^    to   the    late    19th 
eentniy.       It     is   also   an   adjustment    to    increasing;   urbanization    in    some 
of   the   eenters   within    the    rej^ion,    as    a    result    of    Jiiereascs    in   produc- 
iivity,    speiidiii)'.   power,    ami   mobility,    whereby   the   growing   trade   and 
aiviee    areas    of     >eleeteil    eenteis    sup|)lant    the    functions    of    lesser 
OIK"..      Thii  . ,    |)opiilation   deiline   over   much   of  the   area    is    the   natural 
loiiip  1  enRiil    of   the   j'.rowth   of    t  hr    larger    trade   and    service   centers. 

There    is    ,i    lesson    in    the    long,   exjierience   of    rapid    growth   and 
sul).tH|uent    driline    for    tiuise   portions   of   ttie   region   now  experiencing 
.1    i)oom  assoi  i.itcd   with    the   dev('lo[)ment    of  natural    resources.       If  the 
present    grt)wth    i  .    not    to    Ic.id    to   another   such   cycle,    careful   manage- 
ment   .iiui    preventive   mc.isures    .ire    indic.ited. 

The    |)iiil)l  ciir.    of    )■  rowt  h    ami    those    of  decline   are    not    equally 
sii.iii:d,    and     III'   espetialiy    f 'It    by    the   elderly   .ind   American    Indian   por- 
tions  of  dciliiun}',   aiiM   populations.      The   poor  are   not   unusually 
niniu>ri)us    in   the    region,    but    their   problems   are  hard   to   treat    through 
convent  ion. 1 1    uib.in   oriented    institutions    because    so  many   of   them   are 
dispeiseil   .imong   small,    dii  lining   towns   and    rural    areas   with  extremely 
liiiuteil   ci)iimiun  1 1  y    resources   and  an  eroding   service   base. 

By   cont  rasi    to   t  lie   usual    economic   developmi-nt    strategies,    a   new 
approach    tti    re;;uiii.il    j'. rowt  h   management    is   therefore   pro{)osed   for   this 
are.i,    which   woiiiil   in.ike   av.iilable   a    flexible   package  of  measures    for 
growth   St  iiiiula!  I  on ,    )'.rowtli  moderation   and    for  adaptation   to    local 
deiliiu'.       lis   ii„i|or   elements   would    include   a  diagnostic   procedure 
foi     loc.il    .ii(M   ronditions,    an   "early  warning"   system   for  quick   detec- 
tion  .)t    adjustment    prol)lems    in   key   .ireas   and    industries    (and   support 
of   services    Mich   .is   schools   or   health)    and   a   priority   assignment    sys- 
tem  for    rej'.ion.il    .utions   .iccordiiig  to  current    needs,    desires,    and   capa- 
lity    for   ailjust  iiieiit     in    local    areas.      Measures    such   as    industrial 
development,    m.inpowei-  development,     l.ibor    relocation,    professional 
recrii  1 1  ineni    .ind    institutional    support    measures   would   be    incorporated 
111   .1   coord  I  n. It  id   growth  management    strategy. 


AC  KN()W  UHM  ;i.MhNlS 

We    ,irc   );i-.ii  rl  II 1    liir   tl\i'    lulfiful    '.ujico-.t  ions   ol'   Rill    Uurnett,    i-.xccu- 
iivc    Diirctnr,    .iii'l    I'll!  I    BriKiks.    Uoh   HcMo  rs  soman ,    Alan   Minier   and  Jcanette 
'■tijclci    111    I  111'   Old    We-. I    lU'j'ionil    Commission    staff";    l-.ric   Cajeski,    Jerry 
Na)H'l    .iiiJ    Hoh    V.iiiii   ol     the    North    Dakola    State    Plannini;    Division,    and 
l.vt  Id  t    Hail  niton    ol    the  Mmitaiia    Depa  rt  iiiont    of    I  lit  or).',overnmenta  1    Relations. 

licrkelev    r  I  anil  I II)',   Assoeiate'.    '.tair   meiiiiiers    1  odd    I  verctt    and   Susan 
SluM    Kiilju'   a'. SI. ted    111    stud)    di'siv.ii   and    preliminary    research. 
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AnAPTATlON  OK  RliVIiRSAL:   POLICIES  FOR  THE  QUALITY  OF  LI  IE  IN  THE  ECONOMl 
CALLY  DECLINING  PARTS  OF  MONTANA,  NORTH  DAKOTA  AND  WYOMING. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  brief  study,  conducted  for  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission, 
sets  out  to  contr.ist  two  .seemingly  ojiposed  policies  for  areas  of  declining 
economy  and  population:  one,  the  conventional  one,  is  to  stimulate  enough 
new  Ki^owth  to  stop  or  reverse  the  process  of  decline;  the  other,  to  accept 
the  inevitability  of  this  decline  for  many  areas,  but  try  to  separate  quan- 
titative decline  from  decline  in  the  (juality  of  life. 

Our  review  of  the  general  liter.iture  on  regional  development  and  the 
specifics  of  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  leads  us  to  several  con- 
clusions: 

(1)  that  population  decline  is  inevitable  over  much  of  this  territory, 
and  that  policies  that  set  out  to  reverse  this  process  will  be 
ineffective  and  wasteful. 

(2)  that  accepting  quantitative  decline  does  not  mean  accepting  qual- 
itative decline,  and  that  many  steps  may  be  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

(3)  that  adaptation  to  decline  and  reversal  strategies  are  not  simple 
alternatives.   Rapid  growth,  in  the  situation  of  this  region, 
often  carries  the  seeds  of  the  problems  of  decline  a  decade  or 

so  down  the  road.   On  the  other  hand,  adapting  to  decline  may 
require  the  development  of  new  jobs  in  selected  activities  and 
places. 

The  pages  which  follow  give  more  details  on  these  propositions  and 
the  appended  bibliographies  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  want  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  subject.   But  the  essential  point  is  that  growth  and  decline 
are  not  simple  alternatives.  Each  has  elements  of  the  other,  and  ultimately 
the  question  is  not  one  of  cither  one  or  the  other,  but  how  much  of  each, 
and  how,  and  where,  and  for  whom.  The  need,  in  other  words,  is  for  growth 
management  policies  and  procedures  which  respond  to  area-wide  needs  but 
are  sensitive  to  unique  local  situations  and  values. 

Our  analysis  in  the  following  pages  is  only  a  first  exploration  of 
these  issues.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  limits  of  our  timp  and  resources. 
More  fundamentally,  it  is  because  the  diagnosis  of  the  problems  can  be 
aided  but  cannot  be  fully  determined  by  outside  professional  analysis. 
Ultimately  only  the  very  people  directly  involved,  those  living  in  the 
region,  can  speak  to  the  problems.   lor  instance,  what  to  an  outsider  may 
seem  a  matter  of  labor  supply  and  relative  wages,  may  be  to  a  community 
the  loss  of  the  best-prepared  of  its  young.   Professional  diagnoses  are 
from  the  outside  and  must  be  supplemented  by  diagnosis  from  the  inside. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  this  report  has  been  written  and  in  which 
we  ask  that  it  be  read. 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DECLINE 

A  region,  such  as  the  Old  West,  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  decline, 

will  tend  to  view  economic  growth  as  ,i  welcome  remedy.   But  every  region 

which  is  declininjj  today  is  so  doing  because  the  momentum  of  some  earlier 

growth  carried  it  to  levels  it  could  not  sustain.   Today,  therefore,  when 
the  region  is  faced  both  with  tlie  prol)lems  of  many  areas  declininj^  while 

sonic  areas  boom,  it  must  take  a  long  run  view  oi  the  interdependence  of 
growth  and  decline. 

The  declining  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  Old  West  region  have  much 
in  common  with  declining  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  areas 
which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  specialized  but  transitory  advantage  in  na- 
tional and  world  markets,  which  were  hastily  developed  to  exploit  that 
advantage  alono,  and  which  reached  a  rate  of  population  growth  the  local 
economy  could  not  match.   There  typically  follows  a  long,  sometimes  pain- 
ful period  of  incomplete  .idjustment  to  bring  population  into  balance  with 
a  stable  or  declining  labor  demand,  or  to  develop  alternate  sources  of 
economic  growth.   This  adjustment  is  resisted  by  a  complex  of  seemingly 
perverse  economic,  social,  and  political  forces,  resulting  in  a  persistent 
surplus  of  unskilled  labor  but  an  equally  persistent  shortage  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  entrepreneurial  personnel  and  services. 

A  general  model  of  the  process  of  local  decline  has  been  suggested 
by  Rust  (IJ  in  the  sequence  of  stages  outlined  below. 

(1)  Prior  Growth  Conditions  Conducive  to  Decline 

(a)  Unusual  advantage,  national  demand,  dependency:  non-local 
re- investment  of  profits  and  savings. 

(h)   Uapid  economic  growth  in  sector  of  advantage:  increasing 
specialization  (mix  effect  and  deterrence). 

(c)   Rapid  population  growth  accumulates  a  highly  mobile  and 
fertile  population. 

(2)  Advantage  Passes,  Job  Growth  Stops 

(3)  Shadow  Boom 

fa)  Migration  adjusts  labor  force;  population  grows  due  to 
births;  income  falls;  service  sector  weakeos. 

(4)  Primary  Decl ine 

(a)  Employment  falls:  mix  and  multiplier  effects. 

(b)  Migrant  offspring  reach  working  age,  seek  jobs. 

(c)  Unemployment,  underemployment. 


(1)  Rust,  Edgar.  "Metropolitan  Areas  Without  Growth,"  A  report  to  the  Center 
for  Population  Research.  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  by 
Scientific  Analysis  Corporation,  November  1,  1974,  under  contract  l-HK-42806. 
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(d)   Knpicl  outmigrat ion ,  especially  skilled  and  professionals 
(also  criminals) . 

(5)   Inelastic  nccline 

(a)  limploymcnt  falls,  |)opulation  cannot  adjust  fast  enough. 

(b)  Migrant  pool  depicted:  low  outmigration  rate. 

(c)  (Ihronic  unemployment. 

(d)  IVrmanent  labor  surplus  attracts  "parasitic"  industries 
in  dccliiiinji  areas:  low-wage,  low-skill,  routinized 
manufacturing  in  branch  plants. 

(e)  Downward  social  mobility:  supply  pressure  on  lower- level 
occupat ions . 

((>}   Stabi  1  1  zat  i  on 

(a)  I'opulation  i'roin  boom  ages  enough  to  pass  out  of  labor 
force,  removes  surplus. 

(b)  loriner  boom  industry  stabilizes  or  disappears,  replaced 
lar.i;cly  by  branches  of  non-local  firms. 

(c)  koutmo  outmigration  of  youth,  especially  the  best- 
educated. 

(d)  Permanently  depleted  professional  and  technical  service 
sector,  inflated  low-wage  service  sector. 

(e)  lligli  vulnerability  to  second  round  of  obsolescence  and 
dec  1 ine. 

A  preliminary  analysis  suggests  that  examples  of  every  stage  of  the 
decline  process  may  be  found  within  the  three-state  area.   The  counties 
of  the  area  are  classified  according  to  their  year  of  highest  population 
in  Tahle  I.   I'orty-two  declining  counties  peaked  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  approximately  the  time  required  for  a  boom-swollen  work  force  to  lose 
its  surplus  of  older  workers  through  natural  aging.   Thirty-eight  coun- 
ties peaked  in  19.^0  or  1940  and  are  likely  to  be  in  the  inelastic  decline 
phase.  The  thirty  counties  which  peaked  in  the  1950's  and.  1960's  may  be 
in  the  primary  or  inelastic  phase  depending  upon  the  duration  and  severity 
of  decline  in  individual  cases. 

It  would  clearly  be  valuable  to  identify  which  of  the  23  growing 
counties  may  be  in  the  "shadow-boom"  phase  of  temporary  accomodation  to 
retarded  economic  growth  so  that  preparations  can  be  made  for  adjustment 
measures.  To  do  so,  more  detailed  analyses  of  local  growth  history, 
demographic  structure,  and  employment  trends  will  be  necessary,  but  a 
positive  diagnosis  is  basically  feasible  and  fairly  simple. 
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TABLi;  1 


NlJMBi;U  Ol-  COUNTItiS  OI-  MONTANA,  NORTH  DAKOTA  AND  WYOMINC.  BY 
YEAR  OF  MAXIMUM  POPULATION 


Number  of  Counties  by  Year  of  Maximum  Population 


l')7() 

1050 

or 

1960 

1930 

or 

1940 

1910 

or 

1920 

Befo 

re  1900 

Montana 

11 

16 

11 

16 

3 

North  Dakota 

7 

7, 

25 

18 

2 

Wyoming 

S 

11 

2 

3 

0 

3  State  Total 

2?> 

30 

38 

37 

5 

Source: 

U.S.  Census  Map  CI". -50  No.  37,  Year  of  Maximum  Population 
by  Counties  of  the  U.S. ,  1970. 


Perhaps  most  i-ritical  of  all,  in  terms  of  the  potential  value  of  cor- 
rective action,  will  bv   to  identify  the  areas  in  which  the  preconditions 
of  decline  exist.   Here  the  diaj^nosis  is  at  best  a  shading  of  probabilities 
amonj;  alternative  possible  outcomes.   An  initial  rating  of  vulnerable 
t'lreas  based  upon  growth  conditions  in  the  key  industries  will  be  *^airly 
simple.   The  cost  of  further  specification  of  risk  based  upon  ccoromic 
analysis  and  projectjon,  however,  must  be  traded  off  against  the  alterna- 
tive approach  of  simply  monitoring  local  conditions  so  that  dislocations 
can  be  detected  rapjdly,  and  maintaining  contingency  plans  which  can  be 
implemented  on  short  notice  to  moderate  their  effects. 


•fill:  i:XTLNT  01-  l.( )( : A l^NON -C.UOWTH  IN  MONTANA,  NORTH  HAKOIA.  AND  WYOMINC. 

Most  of  thi-  jihysical  territory  of  the  three  stati-s  declined  i  ii  pojiu- 
liition  (2)  in  the  l.ist  decade:  109  of  their  152  counties.   Just  half  of 
the  three  states'  population  lived  in  the  23  growinj;  counties.   The  109 
counties  losinj^  population  contained  39.y"o  of  Montana's  people,  57.1"o  of 
North  Dakota's,  and  '".(). 2"„  of  Wyoming's  as  of  1970  (Table  2). 

The  );i>)wing  count  ic;,  with  vi'ry  few  exceptjoiis,  were  urbanized;  i.e., 
hall  or  more  of  tlicir  poi>uiati()n  lived  in  urban  settlements  of  2,500  or 
more  persons.   Thiy  i  iic  1  uded  all  t  lie  counties  with  cities  of  over  25,O0C 
|)opularion  except  riieyeiine,  plus  a  line  of  j'.rowiii)'.  counties  in  the  scenic 
mountain  |)ortionr;  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.   Apparently,  no  place  without 
one  ol  these  fiMtures,  a  sulistantial  city  or  a  scenic  attraction,  gained 
popiilaiioM  in  the  19(i()'s.   In  other  words,  the  region's  geographic  growth 
pattern  is  concentrating,  polarizing,  in  its  more  urban  areas,  while  the 
rural  areas  are  continuing  to  thin  out.   Much  of  local  decline  is  a  form 
of  urbanization.   In  the  early  years  of  the  1970's,  some  smaller  cities 
liki'  Kock  Springs,  Wyoming,  have  experienced  spurts  of  growth  in  connec- 
tion with  mineral  development  (3),  although  the  bulk  of  minera 1 -related 
growth  seems  likc-ly  to  occur  in  the  larger  cities  where  supplies,  ser- 
vices, and  housing  .ire  niori"  readily  procured. 

The  ilt'c  i  I  n  1 11)',  an-as  nnludc  virtually  all  the  tot.illy  rural  counties 
and  many  ol  the  miliIUt  cities  and  towns.   Declining  counties  with  no 
urban  jiopulation  lontaiiied  ."^2.7'!.  of  North  Dakota's  population,  but  only 
l.'^.'l';.  and  Mi.  ol  Montana's  and  Wyoming's.   Urbanized  tleclining  counties 
contained  1.1.7'«  ot  North  Dakota's  population,  19.ro  of  Montana's,  and 
?>^ .  \%   of  W)()ming''>  population,  while  [lartially  urbanized  counties  accoun- 
ted for  fivi  to  ten  pei-cent  of  each  state  (Table  2). 

Tlu'  geograjihii  patterns  of  iiopulation  movements  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  rev(Mling  the  determjiiants  of  local  population  change, 
{■'our  major  trends  in  the  area  may  be  discerned  from  the  1970  Census 
figures  for  migration  between  State  l.conomic  Areas  (sec  map)  since 
196S  (4),  in  descc-nd  i  nj-.  order  of  numbers  of  migrants:  tl)  out- 
migration  from  all  ])arts  of  the  region,  particularly  to  the  more 
rapidly  growing,  generally  metropolitan,  portions  of  the  West  and 
Midwest;  (2)  symmetric,  but  somewhat  smaller,  return  migration  flows 
from  the  same  areas;  (.3)  migration  from  predominantly  rural  and  small 
town  areas  to  SHA's  containing  the  larger  growing  cities  of  the 

(2)  In  the  following  analysis,  county  population  is  used  as  the  simplest 
indicator  of  soci.il  and  economic  size.   Given  the  nation  wide  general 
rise  of  labor  force  participation  rates  in  recent  year^  ,  it  is  likely 
that  some  areas  identified  as  "declining"  based  on  population  trends 
may  have  gained  in  total  employment,  although  not  enough  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  substantial  outmigrat ion. 

(3)  "A  town  in  Wyoming  finds  an  industrial  boom  is  accompanie.i  bv  woes 
as  well  as  wealth,"  trie  Morgenthaler ,  Wal  1  Street  Journal  ,  liil^  50, 
1974. 

(4)  1970  Census  i,t'  Population,  Subiect  Report  l'(:(2)-2l  ,  Migrat  uin  IVt_w_<.j.n 
SbA's.  " 
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SlAil,    ICONOMIC   ARHAS   01    MOM' ANA ,    NORTH   DAKOTA,    AMI   WVOMlNl'. 


MONTANA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


WYOMING 


Source : 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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TABLE    3 

lil.OCKAIMIK;   ANALYSIS   OF   S1:A    INMIGRATION  AND  OUTMIGRATION ,    1965-1970 


Withifi 

ivr 

IU"^;ion 
()'ii"t~ 

Rest 

of  OS 

Net 

Migration 

in- 

Oiit- 

W 

ithin 

Rest 

111 ^r '"It  s 

111  ij;  rants 

iiiigrants 

mij;;rants 

R 

eg  ion 

of  US     Total 

North   Dakota 

1 

4.  W.S 

7,245 

2.785 

8,636 

— 

— 

(  H  1  sina  1  ck) 

) 

8.i;S2 

10.27(> 

5.449 

12,831 

— 

—               — 

(Minor) 

7, 

9 ,  .^00 

14,529 

15,827 

31,818 

— 

—               — 

(dratid    l-orks, 

larj^o) 

■] 

13.742 

(> ,  1  3(1 

23,098 

35,181 

+ 

_               _ 

;', 

2,743 

2,924 

2.169 

4,384 

— 

_               -_ 

Mont  ana 

(Ml  ssoij  la  ) 

1 

19.083 

10,088 

31,124 

41,284 

+ 

—              — 

(Crtat    lalls) 

"> 

11,359 

18,659 

20,459 

38,035 

— 

—               — 

(Hill in^s) 

.^ 

11.S04 

8 ,  765 

8,505 

13,877 

+ 

_               ._ 

4 

3.()62 

5,187 

1,997 

3,559 

— 

—              — 

Wyoiiiinj^ 
(Caspar) 

1 

9,901 

6,428 

18,616 

24,500 

+ 

(("hcycnnc) 

> 

8.810 

12,392 

26,538 

37,695 

— 

_               ._ 

3-State  Total 


102,609        102,009 


156.567      251,800 


Sou  roc ; 

1970  Census  of  I'opu  1  at  j  on  .Subject  Report  PC  (2) -2//, 
Migrat ion  Between  State  Ixonomic  Areas. 
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rcnion;  and  (4)  return  migrntion  from  the  jjrowinj;  cities  to  small 
town  and  riii  .1 1  .ireas.   These  four  proccssi^s  are  visililc  in  I'nlile  '•> , 
which  presents  .1  ).;eo)',  I'lpli '  e  analysis  of  mij'.ration  to  and  from  SI  A '  s 
of  the  three-state  area.   Note  that  numbers  in  tin-  lourth  column, 
mijiration  to  other  parts  of  the  U.S.,  arc  consistently  the  largest, 
and  that  the  (general  trend  of  moves  within  the  rcj^ion  was  toward  the 
four  SLA's  containing  drand  Forks  ami  Fargo,  Missoula,  Billings  and 
Casper.   (A  full  matrix  of  intra-area  migration  is  given  in  Appendix 
C.) 

riie  ten  most  favored  origin  and  destination  states  of  inter- 
state migrants  to  or  from  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  are 
listed  in  Table  1;  all  are  in  the  West  or  Midwest.   It  is  notable  that 
two  Old  West  States,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  appear  on  neither  list, 
moaning  that  they  are  not  a  significant  part  of  the  population  ex- 
change region  for  the  three  states  on  which  this  report  focuses. 
About  one-fourth  of  both  origins  and  destinations  were  scattered 
outside  the  top  ten  states. 

lour  states  were  both  the  most  irequcnt  destinations  of  migrants 
from  the  ari-a  and  the  most  frequent  origins  of  inmigrants:  California, 
Minnesota,  ("olorado  and  Washington.   This  suggests  that  there  is  an 
active  leturn  migration  of  those  who  had  earlier  left  the  region. 
Should  our  present  recession  continue,  previous  experience  of  the 
19.^0' s  suggests  rhat  this  return  migration  may  increase,  mitigating 
population  decline,  but  perhaps  increasing  unemployment  problems. 

Table  ."i  illustrates  the  very  high  mobility  of  the  young  in  the 
region.   Both  b.-cause  young  people  tend  to  be  more  mobile  than  the 
general  po|)ulati()n  and  because  the  first  and  hardest  impact  of  a  de- 
clining local  economy  is  felt  by  young  people  at  the  age  when  they 
first  seek  a  regular  job,  the  migration  process  disproportionately 
depletes  the  younger  age  groups  of  stable  or  declining  local  popula- 
tions, while  those  who  were  old  enough  to  be  settled  and  working  at 
the  onset  of  di-clinc  remain  m  the  area.   The  result  is  a  population 
in  which  the  younger  working  ages  arc  greatly  under-represented. 
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TABI.E  4 

TOP  TLN  STATF-.S  01-  ORIGIN  AND  DFiSTINATION  FOR 
INTERSTATE:  MIGRANTS,  1965-1970 


t  mat  ion 

No".    Dako'ta  '" 

Oritiit 
Montana 

1 

Dos 

Wyonii  11  j^ 

Total 

1  . 

W.r.h  1  iir  I  on 

•i,69:'; 

21 ,335 

3.752 

34.780 

2 

Ca]  I  t  orni  .1 

10.798 

14,469 

8 ,  394 

33,661 

3. 

M 1  line  sot  ri 

23,017 

4,315 

1  ,013 

28,345 

4. 

Clolorado 

3,656 

4,918 

11,914 

20,488 

S. 

Oregon 

2.646 

5,754 

1,685 

10,085 

(). 

Toxas 

3 ,  264 

3,186 

3.320 

9,770 

7. 

Montana 

5.753 

-- 

4,000 

9,753 

K. 

Idaho 

1.223 

5,973 

1.862 

9,058 

!). 

An  zona 

2.119 

3,404 

2,598 

8.121 

10. 

So.    Dakot.i 
cr   Statos 

4,355 
35,459 

1  ,506 
38,919 

1  ,626 

37,422 

7,487 

0th 

109,800 

Tot 

al 

99,983 

103,599 

77,586 

281,168 

iLLD 

Dost  1 nat i on 

Ori 

No.    Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Total 

I. 

Ca  1  L  t'oin  la 

4,708 

10,626 

4,458 

19,792 

> 

Minnesota 

1 1 , 1 99 

3.373 

841 

15.413 

:<,. 

Colorado 

96  1 

3,338 

6 .  960 

11  .259 

4. 

Washing;!  on 

1,736 

7 ,  706 

908 

10.410 

5. 

So.    Dakota 

4.260 

2,329 

2,901 

9,490 

(). 

No.    Dakota 

-- 

5,753 

1,380 

7,133 

7. 

Montana 

3,415 

-- 

3,429 

0,844 

8. 

Texas 

1,979 

2,047 

2,242- 

b ,  268 

9. 

Idaho 

185 

3,802 

1,502 

5,489 

10. 

11 1 inoi s 
er  States 

1.837 
23.381 

1,940 
30,854 

1,183 
24,159 

}  .  960 

0th 

78,394 

Tot 

al 

53,661 

71,828 

49,963 

175,452 

11 


TAB1.I-,  5 


INMIGRATION  AND  OUTMIf.RATION  KATES  01-  SEA'S  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

MONTANA,  AND  WYOMING 


Sl;iti'  liconoinu  Aic;;i 


Niimhi-r  of  Mijjrants  l'.)65- l'J7(),  By  Age,  As  "» 
of  1970  1  'opulat ion  _ 


N.iit  h 

1  . 

1  iiini j^iat  loii 

Dakota 

Outmi K^at i on 

North 

J 

Inmij^iat  i  on 

Dakota 

Outmi _i;rat  i  on 

North 

.s  . 

1  iimi  i^Viit  1  on 

Dakota 

Oiitniij;rat  ion 

North 

'1. 

Inmi  j'.rat  ion 

Dakota 

Out  nil  ^rat  i  on 

North 

S. 

Inmi  >'. rat  i  on 

Dakota 

Outiiii j;rat  ion 

lotal    S+ 

20-24   yrs 

55-64   yrs 

'.) .  0 

2;s.9 

5.3 

20.5 

68.4 

8.3 

i.S.7 

.3(1 . 8 

6.2 

2.^.0 

H^.7> 

9.3 

12.7 

.37.8 

3.6 

2.S.8 

69.6 

7.6 

22. :> 

51.9 

6.2 

2.S.8 

40.6 

8.6 

1  ^ .  ^ 

4.3.0 

8.6 

2(t.7 

1.36.S* 

5.5 

1().4 

29.8 

6.2 

17.0 

39.0 

7.3 

14.9 

36.6 

5.2 

26.7 

67.6 

8.6 

20.3 

41.6 

7.1 

21.6 

49.5 

12.7 

17.1 

36.7 

7.2 

27.1 

76.8 

10.5 

22.'.) 

42.5 

7.7 

24.7 

36.8 

13.1 

18.9 

39.0 

6.8 

26.9 

68.3 

10.9 

*ThLs  percentag 
IS  correct. 
Outmigrat ion  s 
Montana  1.  Inmigration       16.4  29.8  6.2       depleted  this 

age  group  by  f  e 
Outmigrntion      17.0  39.0  7.3       end  of  the  dec,  de 

that  the  remaii  - 
Montana  2.  Inmigration       14.9  36.6  5.2       ^„g  population 

Outmigrat ion      26.7  67.6  8.6       i"  1970  was 

smaller  than  t,  e 

Montana  3.  inmigration       20.3  41.6  7.1       number  of  out- 

migrants,  1965 
Outmigration      21.6  49.5  12.7       1970. 

Montana  4.  Inmigration 
Outmigrat ion 

Wyoming  1.  Inmigration 
Outmigrat  ion 

Wyoming  2.  Inmigration 
Outmigrat ion 

Source : 

1970  CrnMis   of   I'opu  1  .it  ion  ,    Vol.    PC(2)-2E,    Migration 
Between   State   l.conoinic   Areas 
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Thc  evolution  of  ;in  area's  population  is  clearly  shown  in  a  profile 
ot  its  age  distribution.   As  a  population  declines  or  ceases  to  grow,  its 
aj;<'  distribution  becomes  top  heavy.   Thus,  in  Figure  1,  Montana's  SEA  "1 
(its  western  mountain  area)  shows  a  slight  top-heaviness  by  comparison 
to  the  U.S.  norm,  reflecting  the  early  stages  of  outmigration  in  much  of 
the  .SRA,  but  also  the  long  decline  of  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  the  surrounding 
mining  areas.   Hy  comparison.  North  Dakota's  SHA  "3  (its  north-central 
|)ortion)  shows  the  profile  ty])ical  of  more  advanced  population  decline, 
with  much  more  marked  concentration  in  the  older  groups  and  a  pronounced 
undcrreprcsentat  u)n  of  youth.   In  this  graphics  of  statistics  one  can 
l)lajnly  see  the  bases  of  the  problems  of  many  areas. 

The  mi)'.ration  profiles  (lahi-led  "IN"  and  "OUT")  superimposed  upon 
the  age  profiles  show  that  inmigrants  tend  to  be  older  than  outmigrants 
III  these  two  areas,  confirming  the  notion  that  much  of  the  inmigration 
may  consist  of  former  resiilents  returning.   The  age  shift  between  in 
and  outmigr.it  ion  contributes  further  to  the  top-heaviness  of  the  popula- 
t 1  on   age  prof i le . 

I'rom  the  preceiding  analysis  we  may  draw  several  conclusions:  (1) 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  redistribution  of  population  within  parts 
of  the  Old  West  liegion;  (2)    that  the  net  effect  of  migratory  flows  is 
the  aging  of  the  po|)ulation  structure;  (3)  that  the  simple  concept  of 
people  leaving  an  area  is  not  sufficient,  in  fact,  very  substantial 
numbers  of  people  are  moving  into  areas  of  substantial  outmigration  and 
this  may  bring  additional  problems  because  these  incoming  migrants  are 
older  than  the  outmigrants  and  because  the  current  recession  may  increase 
the  labor  surplus  by  increasing  return  migration. 
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Till-,  (:()Ni'i;xr  ()!■  i.ocAi,  i.lonomh:  i)i.c:i.ini.  in  tiih  rlcwon 

Decline  is  eli.i  r';K  tor  i  st  i  c  111,1 1  ii  I  y  of"  t  lie  nir.il  .ireas  ,mil  smaller 
cities  of  the  region,  as  iliscussed  earlier.   it  is  inipurtant,  however, 
to  put  this  fact  in  a  re^'on-wide  j^eographic  and  historical  context. 

A  simple  three  sta)^e  theory  of  area  urban- i  ndustrial  development, 
in  which  extractive  iiidustries  are  the  first  to  develop,  then  manufac- 
tiuinj^  and  then  services  as  a  stable  hierarchy  of  cities  evolves,  is 
widely  accepted  aiiioii)'.  devi-iopmeni  economists  and  economic  hi  storians  (5)  . 
Thei'c-  is  j;eneral  agreement  as  to  its  outlines  and  descriptive  accuracy, 
althouj^h  opinions  vary  a:,  lo  which  met  iian  i  sms  propel  it,  and  whether 
It:,  value  Is  norinativi  or  merely  desiriptive. 

Primary,  or  extractive,  iiidustru-s  such  as  a);r  i  cul  t  ure  ,  forestry 
and  iiiininK,  characterize  the  first  sta^^e  of  development.   Urban  evolu- 
tion in  the  primary  sta^e  is  limitt-d  to  a  network  of  small  trading, 
sujiply  and  service  centers  dominated  by  a  single  mercantile  city  on 
the  main  route  into  the  area,  through  wliich  its  exports  are  traded. 
In  the  second  stage,  secondary  or  manufacturing  industries  are  devel- 
ojied  in  the  area,  often  ix-ginninj;  w  1 1  ii  i)rocessing  of  local  extractive 
jiioducts,  and  an  intermediate  tier  of  urban  centers  evolves  in  which 
those  industries  arc  located.   The  rank  order  of  cities  within  a 
region  is  established  early  and  is  exceedingly  stable,  although  same-  . 
size  neighl)ors  may  compete  fiercely  to  establish  a  superior  position 
to  one  another,  for  most  urbanized  regions  of  the  U.S.  the  order  has 
not  varied  iin|)oi  t  ant  ly  from  the  time  when  the  region  had  one  percent 
of  its  present  urban  population  (O)   The  industry  mix  broadens  in  those 
cities  as  more  ^oods  are  produced  for  consumption  within  the  region,  and 
their  growth  iiecomes  steadier,  less  vulnerable  to  export  and  import  con- 
ditions of  pariuular  goods,   (irowth  becomes  self-sustaining.   As  the 
population  of  the  ,irea  increases,  the  internal  market  reaches  a  size 
large  enough  to  support  increasingly  specialized  region-serving  servi- 
ces, and  in  the  tertiary  stage  these  services  begin  to  dominate  the 
industry  mix.   The  greatest  part  will  locate  either  in  the  original 
trading  city  or  m  the  largest  industrial  city,  and  a  descending  hier- 
archy of  lesser  ci>nters  gradually  takes  on  more  specialized  service 
functions  as  the  system  grows. 

The  three-state  area  under  study  remains  almost  entirely  in  the 
primary,  extractive  phase  of  development  (Table  6).   Its  economy  within 
large  homogeneous  sub-areas  such  as  the  mining  areas  of  the  Rockies  or 
the  dry-land  wheat  farm  areas  of  the  Missouri  Plateau,  is. highly  spec- 
ialized, and  is  heavily  dependent  upon  exports  and  imports.   Recent 
data  show  little  sign  of  industrialization  except  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  area,  but  a  substantial  trend  of  urbanization  as  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  areas  thin  out  and  their  functions  are  transferred  to 
the  more  viable  of  the  medium-sized  and  larger  cities  (Table  8). 


(5)   Berry,  Brian  J.  I,,  and  Elaine  Neils,  "Location,  size  and  shape  of 

cities  as  influenced  by  environmental  factors"  in  The  Quality  of  the 
Urban  l.nv  1  ronment  ,  edited  by  Harvey  S.  r«r  I  off.  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  In   ,  JOfiO,  pp.  257  302. 

((>)   Pred,  Allan  K.,  "The  spatial  dynamics  of  U.S.  urban  industrial 
growth."   Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  1966. 
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An  importiint  element  o("  the  area's  economic  basi-  not  reflected  in 
the  foregoinj;  data  i  ■•  Lranstor  income  and  other  lederal  expenditures 
(Table  7).   liach  state  of  the  area  receives  20%   to  lia°i,  more  in  l-edcral 
outlays  than  it  contributes  in  taxes,  due  mainly  to  disproportionate 
expenditures  in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  and  to  fav- 
orable tax  deductions  available  in  the  aj;riculturc  and  mininj^  industries. 
The  hij;h  rates  of  tlcpendency  in  the  population  are  also  a  factor.   It 
is  important  to  ret  oj^n  i  i'l'  that  job-crcation  stratt'^ics  would,  if  success- 
ful, have  a  small  or  negative  effect  u]ion  income  from  transfer  sources. 

Several  studies  have  jiointed  T <")  the  increasing  inijiortance  of  tlie 
"urban  fields"  ot  i nt e [dependent  urban  and  rural  living  which  spread 
from  the  largest  national  metropolitan  complexes,  especially  those  of 
the  three  coasts  and  the  (Ireat  Lakes,  in  influencing  the  amount  and 
character  of  local  economic  growth  (7).   Cities  within  100  miles  or  so 
of  those  complexes  or  with  special  attractions  to  draw  metropolitans 
traveling  farther  enjoy  superior  access  to  the  capital,  entrepreneurship, 
skilled  labor  and  specialized  information  which  are  generated  there, 
and  tend  to  prosper  (K).   On  the  other  hand,  the  declining  areas  of 
the  country,  with  tiie  important  exception  of  metropolitan  core  cities, 
occur  almost  entirely  in  the  interstices  between  these  fields.   The 
Old  West  region,  and  particularly  the  three  states  under  study,  are 
literally  ,is  far  as  one  can  get  from  these  emerging  urban  fields  within 
the  contiguous  states.   It  is  the  last  and  least  settled  part.   It  is 
the  area  of  the  nation's  last  major  wave  of  homesteading  with  the  pre- 
cipitous development  of  the  Missouri  Plateau  for  dry-land  wheat  farming 
in  the  period  r.)ll-191i)  (9).   The  area's  remoteness  is  only  relative, 
not  absolute,  and  for  many  kinds  of  manufacturing  activities  the  addi- 
tional transpor;ation  costs  of  locating  in  the  region  would  be  trivial; 
but  for  the  area's  existing  extractive  industries  their  low  value  of 
product  per  ton,  tiie  cost  is  substantial. 

An  important  dimension  of  the  area's  remoteness  from  major  metro- 
politan centers  is  institutional  rather  than  locational  in  the  tradi- 

(7)  Hansen,  Niles  M. .  The  future  of  Nonmet ropol i tan  America,  Lexington 
Mass:  D.C.  Heath  ti  Co.,  IQ?.'^.   Lamb,  Richard  R.,  Patterns  of  Change 
in  Nonmetropoi  it.in  America,  19.S0-1970,  unpublished  Ph.D.  disserta- 
tion. University  of  Chicago,  1974.   Berry,  (1970),  "Labor  Market 
Participation  and  Regional  Potential,  "Growth  and  Change  Vol.  1, 
No.  4  (October  1970).   Friedmann,  John  and  John  Miller,  "The  Urban 
Field,"  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  Vol.  31, 

No.  4  (November  1965). 

(8)  Unpublished  Census  Bureau  estimates  are  said  to  reveal  a  reversal 
of  this  trend  in  the  early  1970' s.   It  may  be  only  a  temporary 
response  to  the  business  recession,  or  the  start  of  a  longer  trend 
toward  growth  in  more  metropolitan  areas.   In  either  event,  the 
trends  bear  watching,  as  they  could  seriously  worsen  the  problems 
of  labor  surplus  and  service  deficiency  in  declining  areas  of  the 
Old  West 

(9)  Robinson,  l.dwyn  U. ,  History  of  North  Dakota,  Lincoln:  University 

of  Nebraska  Press,  1966.   Toole,  K.  Ross,  Twentieth-Century  Montana: 
A  State  of  Ixtrcmes.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1972. 
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lABI.i:    7 
STATI.   SIIAI<i;S  01     I'OI'lll.Al  ION.    TAX    lUJKDliN  AND   li:i)i;UAI.  ODTI.AYS,    l'.)72 

Montana  North   Dakota  Wyomi ng 

l'0£iil;it  ion.    I'cmntol'  U.S. 0.34 0.51 0. 16 

IcJ.     T.ix    Umdon.    Tot.il     (millions)           $      606,150               $      4.'^8,y40            $      Sl.^^.SSO 
_  piTcont   of  U.S. 0.29 0.21 0.15 

j-cii.    Oiitlay.s    (millions)                                $1.0<j:.,'U3              $1,088,633            $      403,965 
pcrcc-iit    of  U.S. 0.50  0.50 0.  19 

l)L'finso*    imillions)                                      $      330,13.S               $      207,723             $        75,065 
^iciccnt    of  U.S. 0^J4 0.33 0. 12 


rrans|)ortat  ion    (mi  1  1  ions  ) 
percent   of  U.S. 

$ 

67 

,864 
0. 

,86 

$ 

45 

,025 
0, 

.57 

$ 

46, 

,177 
0. 

59 

1  ntcr iur    (nii  1  1  ions) 
percent    of  U.S. 

$ 

r.8 

.417 

2. 

75 

$ 

39^ 

,188 
1, 

,85 

$ 

56, 

,114 

2  _ 

65 

UliW    (millions) 
percent   of  U.S. 

$ 

24  5 

,498 
0. 

34 

$ 

217, 

.091 
0. 

.30 

$ 

95, 

,446 
0. 

13 

Agriculture    (millions) 
percent   of  U.S. 

$ 

221 

,911 
1. 

,45 

$ 

4ti0, 

,404 
2. 

.99 

$ 

46, 

,168 
0. 

30 

*Note:    Detail    is   givon  only   for   Departments   with    large   expenditures    in   area. 

Soirrcc : 

Barone,  Michael;  Grant  Ujifusa  and  Douglas  Matthews,  The 
Almanac  of  American  Politics  1974,  Boston;  Gambit,  1973. 

tional  sense.   Profits  from  nonlocal ly  owned  industries  flow  directly 
out  to  their  headquarter  areas.   Wages  flow  out  as  well,  both  in  con- 
sumption and  savings.   Funds  from  rural  area  bank  savings  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  were  found  to  flow  disproportionately  into  loans 
aiding  the  development  of  the  Twin  Cities  area,  supporting  the  hypo- 
thesis that  there  is  a  general  pattern  of  such  rural-to-metropolitan 
savings  flow  (10).   It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  outflow 
of  capital  constitutes  an  economic  gain  to  the  savers  and  consumers 
involved.   Interest  payments  flow  in  the  other  direction  and  are  pre- 
sumably equal  or  superior  to  the  return  available  on  investments  inside 
the  region,  while  local  consumers  are  clearly  free  to  buy  inside  the 
region  but  find  superior  offerings  elsewhere.   The  loss  to  the  region 
takes  two  forms.   It  results  in  a  reduced  contribution  of  wages  to 
aggregate  local  income  (or  "multi|)lier  effect").   It  may  possibly 
cause  a  smaller  rate  of  capital  investment  to  the  extent  that  some  local 


(10)  Shane,  M;ilthcw.  "The  flow  of  funds  through  the  commerci.il  banking 
system,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,"  University  of  Minnesota,  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics  (August  1971),  quoted  in 
Hansen  (1973).  p.  9. 
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Icnders  miiy  underestimate  the  soundness  of  prospective  local  borrowers, 
but  It  IS  more  likely  that  causality  runs  the  other  way:   a  lack  of  local 
investment  opportunities  (growth)  leads  to  an  outflow  of  capital. 

F.ven  the  larger  settlements  of  the  three-state  .irea  also  tend  to  be 
on  the  lowest  iiings  of  the  industrial  filtering  process  hypothesized  by 
Wilbur  Thomiisoii,  which  explains  that  industries  "filter  down"  through 
the  -ly^tem  of  cities,  seeking  remote  locations  only  at  a  stage  of  their 
evolution  wIkmi  their  own  operations  have  liecome  ^o  routinized  that  little 
skilled  labor  .iiui  minimal  managenient  information  are  required  (11).   At 
this  stage  I  hey  no  longiM-  need  the  advantages  of  a  metropolitan  area  and 
can  afford  to  si-ck  e  heaper  labor  and  land  elsewhere.   But  also  by  this 
stage  they  have  |)assi\l  beyond  their  phase  of  rapid  growth,  so  there  is  a 
natural  temlency  ior  rc^mote  an-as ,  if  they  grow  at  all,  to  become  spec- 
i.'ilized  in  branch  pl.ints  of  older,  low-wage  industries  with  limited  pros- 
l)ects  for  t'iirtli(-r  growth.   The  process  of  rural  industrial  decentralisa- 
tion is  quite  visible  nationally,  especially  in  the  -South,  but  has  not 
appeared  strongly  in  the  three-state  area,  although  it  has  reached  into 
upper  Minnesota  (12)  (Table  8).   There  was  some  growth  of  the  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment  sector  reported  for  North  Dakota 
in  the  I'JdO's,  hut  the  majority  of  employment  growth  in  the  three  states 
IS  in  retail  trade,  services,  and  government,  while  the  original  extrac- 
tive industries  are  st.ible  or  declining  (l.'S).   Remoteness  thus  conditions 
every  aspect  of  the  area's  present  and  potential  participation  in  the 
nat lonal  economy . 

The  internal  sctllemciit  pattern  of  the  are.i  is  characterized  by  low 
p()|)ulation  density  because  of  the  land  intensive  nature  of  its  present 
major  industries  and  an  exceptionally  uniform  spread  of  population,  i.e., 
few  empty  areas  and  fewer  large  settlements.   It  is  a  pattern  which 
evolved  elsowlure  around  the  semi  - 1  luiependent  family  farm,  but  was  already 
obsolete  when  the  area  was  homesteaded  for  specialized  cash-cropping 
by  relatively  prosjieroiis  t.irmers  who  soon   demanded  a  full  complement  of 
store-bought  Mip|)lies  .and  a  iiui)lic  oilucation  for  their  children.   The 
accomodation  w.is  made  by  brute  force,  with  massive  investments  in  trans- 
portation.  Ihe  institution  of  the  p.irccl  post  and  the  rise  of  the  mail- 
order business  went  integrally  with  this  settlement  pattern  (14)   as  did 
a  dense  rail  network  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  area  and  a  thick  scatter 
of  market  towns   But  the  real  accomodation  of  a  few  people  to  a  great 
deal  of  land  came  with  the  automobile  and  the  truck,  to  which  this  region 
took  more  than  almost  any  other.   Road  mileage,  motor  vehicle  registration, 
and  motor  fuel  usage  per  capita  are  far  greater  than  national  averages 


(11)  Thompson,  Wilbur  R. ,  "The  economic  base  of  urban  problems"  in  Neil 
W.  Chamberlain,  ed .  ,  Contemporary  Economic  Issues,  Homewood,  111 
Richard  I).  Irwin.  1969. 

(12)  Hansen  (ly?."^),  op.  cit. 

(13)  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings  19."^9-1972 
(Bulletin  1.S70-9). 

(14J  Boorstm.  Daniel  .J.,  The  Americans:  The  Democratic  Experience.  New 
York:  Random  House,  1973,  p.  133. 
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TA Bl.H    8 
1950-1970   EMl'LOYMENT  TRRNOS 


Montana 


North  Dakota 


Wyoming 


Growth  Sectors 

lumber  fi  wood 

ret a i  1  t  rade 

f  1  re 

serv  ices 

trans.  I',   utiljtics 

state  fi  local  govt. 

Ord  .  ,  mach  .  (, 

trans,  equip, 
rotai 1  trade 
fire 

services 
state  ;;  local  govt. 

tit  i  1  1 1  les 

t  rade 

scrvici's  (hotels) 

state  government 


Stable  Sectors 

construction 

principal  metals 

food 

fed .  government 


mining 

construction 
food  production 
fed.  government 


mining 

construction 
f  i  re 


Declining  Sectors 

rai 1  road- 
metal  mining 


railroads 


petroleum  I!,   coal  products 
railroads 


Source: 

' 'HLL^ y "L^IPJ  ^nd  1  '.ji rnings:  States  and  Areas,  1939-1971 
m.S  rurilet'in  1  .'^70- 9. 


(Table  9)    and  among  the  highest  of  any  states  (15)- 

The  area's  heavy  dependence  upon  motor  fuels  makes  it  particularly 
vulnerable  to  |)ricc  rises  or  supply  shortages  arising  from  the  unstable 
international  petroleum  markets.   A  twenty-cent  rise  in  the  price  of  a 
gallon,  assuming  no  reduction  in  vehicle  use  (trends  are  still  rising), 
would  cost  North  Dakot.ms  ()°u  of  Their  average  income,  as  estimated  in 
Table  10;  5.9%    in  Montana;  and  6.9°«  in  Wyoming,  more  than  double  the 
impact  on  the  United  States  as  a  whole.   The  cost  per  family  in  Wyoming 
would  be  $789  per  year.   An  equivalent  cut  in  wages  and  salaries  would 
constitute  a  depression.   Motor  fuel  at  $l/gallon,  a  real  possibility, 
would  cost  nearly  1/.'^  of  1969  incomes. 

With  the  current  prospect  of  a  massive  rise  in  the  price  of  motor 
fuel,  this  disproportionate  reliance  and  expenditure  within  the  region 
suggests  that  radical  adju.stments  will  be  necessary.   One  way  or  another 
less  fuel  will  be  consumed,  primarily  as  a  response  to  availability  and 
price.   Clearly,  there  will  be  a  shift  to  smaller  and  more  efficient 
cars  and  other  machines,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  a  long  process,  because 


"(15)  U.S.  {"ederal  Highway  Administration,  Highway  Stat  ist  ics  .  Washing- 
ton. G.  P  .0.  .  1 972 . 
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TABLE  9 
MOTOR   l-UF-.L.    vnmCLE  AND  HIGHWAY  STATISTICS 

Total    Milt  0  1-       Motor    Volnclr       h-dt-r.il    A  ul  To1.il    Uo.ul    ;iiul 

(lie  I    Use  IU<^i  St  r.it  ions      lli_ghway   Milo.ij^c  St  rcrt    Milc.i);^ 

4.5  I  K  .  (. 

17.9  112.3 

.30.2  172.0 

19.7  122.4 


Sources : 

197s  Ijij^hw.'iy   .Stjt  i  st  ics ,    U.S.    Department   of    I'rans- 
poVr  a'tl o"ti7 "wli'sVinj^ton,    D .  C  .  ,   T .  P .  0 .  ,    1  9 7 .3  and    1  97^0 
Cictisiis   oi"   Pupulat  ion ,    U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census, 
wTiViiTngt unT  I'  ."cT. 7  CT P.O.,    1  ->  / 1  . 


—       .    _._.,    -   _ 

U.S. 

.SSf) 

.S8 

Mont  .in.i 

7JH 

.84 

Nortli   Dakota 

HOi) 

.75 

Wyoiiunjj 

10().^ 

.82 

TABU.    10 
HYPOTlll.TICAl,   IMPACT  OF  A   20(f   PER  GALLON   RISE    IN  MOTOR   I'UEL  COST 


Gallons   Per 

Cost 

Income 

per 

°o  of 

Capita* 

H    20(f 

Capita** 

Income 

U.S. 

536 

107.20 

3119 

3.44 

Montana 

728 

145.60 

2469 

5.90 

North  Dakot; 

i              809 

161.80 

2696 

6.00 

Wyoming 

1005 

201.00 

2895 

6.94 

* 

Table  4 

**  U.S.    Department   of  Commerce,   County  and  City  Data 
Book.    1972 
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r  I  >,  I  nj'.  |iiucs  (Mil  (XI  f,i)M-  the  pii'SiM^vat  I  on  of  exist  liij^;  stock.   Al-n,  oiu- 
ni.i)  III'  1 1  I  |i.ii  i-  I  iiiport  .lilt  eh;iiigt's  in  the  )^eoj;r;iiili  i  c  d  i  st  i- i  but  n  ii  "i  |)o|'- 
iil.it  Kill  ,iiul  service  and  cnii^loymcnt  centers.   One  adjiistmcnt  apijaient  ly 
m  pro^res-s  is  for  t.irmers  and  farm  workers  to  live  in  urban  areas, 
trading  a  longer  farm  commute  for  shorter  trips  to  second  jobs,  shop- 
pinftj,  services  (the  farm  population  has  dropped  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  number  of  faims  m  the  three-state  area).   A  second  adjustment,  also 
a  well  est.ibl  1  ^.hed  trend,  is  to  seek  economies  of  scale  in  marketing, 
schools,  he.ilth  services  ami  the  like  by  concentrating  such  activities 
111  fewer.  l;irg(>r  and  inor(>  widely  spaced  centers  than  before.   An  oppo- 
sing force  would  be  the  dispers.il  of  jobs,  coiniiierce  and  service  into 
sill. il  lei',  more  closely  sjiaced  centers  to  reduce  costs  of  movement,  [iro- 
vided  people  would  .ictiially  choose  to  forego  the  specialized  offerings 
of  more  distant,  larger  places.   Although  our  study  is  not  sufficiently 
deep  to  lead  us  to  conclusions  as  to  what  net  effect  these  adjustments 
will  h.ive,  It  is  ijiiite  clear  that  th('r(>  will  be  strong  tendencies  within 
the  region  toward  a  shifting  and  in  some  ways  more  concentrated  pattern 
oi'   population  services,  and  sujiporting  activities.   The  working  out  of 
these  changes  promises  to  be  a  major  theme  for  the  region  in  the  coming 
decide. 

The  ar(M  .1 1  so  makes  disproportionate  use  of  other  imports  whose 
[iricc  in  influcnicd  by  the  world  situation  and  m.iy  change  drastically 
on  short  notice.   Among  them  pcrhajis  most  critical  are  fertilizers 
hec.iiise  of  their  energy  content,  but  also  important  are  farin  and  mining 
machinery,  most  consumer  goods  and  many  services,  notably  higher  edu- 
cation.  D.it.i  exist  from  which  detailed  analyses  of  these  issues  could 
be  iii.ide  (  I  d  )  • 

finally,  it  should  be  noted  th.it  the  declining  local  economics  of 
the  area  arc  for  the  most  part  extremely  specialized  in  a  single  export 
product,  Ik'  It  j'.iMin,  co.il,  cattle,  timber,  tourism,  defense,  metals, 
or  petroleum.   Their  lack  of  diversity  combines  with  small  size,  low 
mobility  ot'  a  m.iionty  of  the  labor  force,  and  absence  of  impetus  for 
diversification  to  make  them  highly  vulnerable  to  either  upward  or  down- 
ward shifts  of  .1  si:'.e  that  other  arisis  might  t.ike  in  stride.   Such 
shifts  can  result  from  changes  in  world  markets  for  one  of  the  area's 
products,  national  policy,  or  tlie  business  cycle.   An  upward  shift  like 
the  present  coal  development  totally  overruns  some  local  areas'  housing 
and  public  services  and  severely  inflates  the  prices  and  tax  rates 
local  residents  must  bear;  whereas  a  downward  shift  can  impose  radical 
and  persistent  under-  or  unemployment.   This  vulnerability  constitutes 
the  strongest  argument  for  a  regional  approach  to  growth  management 
which  is  neither  opportunistically  promotional  nor  dogmatically  preser- 
vationist, but  which  keeps  local  growth  rates  within  a  range  to  which 
the  existing  communities  can  adapt  without  hardship. 


(Ki)  i'ol(Miske,  Karen,  Intcr-Rcgiona  1  Input -Output  Model  of  t  lu  li  ,.. 

vols  ,  Lexington,  Mass.,  Lexington  Books,  1972.   The  model  is  oper 
ational  at  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratories  under  Fverett  Lofting, 
with  whom  we  have  discussed  possible  applications  of  this  kind. 
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SOMl-  I'KORl.l-.MS  or  DI.CI.ININC.  ARI-.AS  IN  MONTANA,  NOUTH  DAkOrA.  AND  WYOMINC 

While  local  popul  ,it  ion  dec  I  i  ni"  cm  impose  ,i  variety  of  real  hard- 
shi|)s,  it  is  import. mt,  first,  to  recognize  the  positive  et't'ei  t  s  it  may 
have  Ml  reduciti)'.  a  labor  surplus  and  providinj^  \iiiith  with  op|)ort  nni  t  ics 
for  hij^her  education,  employment  and  upward  social  inohility.   It  is  also 
imjiortant  to  recoj^ni.e  the  difference  hctwecn  problems  caused  by  decline 
ami  problems  which  are  merely  associated  with  decline  and  wouhi  only  be 
relocated  by  its  rtvc-rsal.   There  are,  for  example,  large  numbers  of 
dependent  people  in  the  re);ion  who  would  not  be  able  to  accept  )obs 
even  if  industry  were  devclojied  here.   Many  American  Indians  and  oldei- 
ly  people,  for  example,  are  poor  .iiul  arc  relatively  concentrated  in 
declining  areas  (Table  II).   But  neither  group  has  a  significantly 
worse  incidence  of  poverty  in  the  three  state  area  than  in  thi.-  rest  of 
the  country,  if  urban  and  rural  residents  arc  viewed  separately  (Table 
I.').   Other  groups  with  special  problems  which  limit  their  mobility 
also  tend  to  be  relatively  concentrated  in  declining  rural  areas,  such 
as  the  physically  handicapped  (17). 

[ABM-;  11 

niSIKIBiriTON  or  TOIAL,,  AMLRICAN  INOIAN  and  AGbD 
POPULATION,  URBAN  AND  RURAL 


Total  Population   Persons  ().'"^-t-   American  Indians 
111  ban      '^iLT'^J.  '^rban   Hurai   Urban      Rural 

197937  U.S.  (';,  of 

Total  Population)    l'J>.A  Zb.b  7.04     2.61    0.17       0.21 

694409  Montana  (';.)   5.S.4       46.0    .S .  1 5    4 .  oO   0.73       5.07 

617761  North 

Dakota  Co)  44.?; 


.■S.-S2415  Wyoming  Co)  60.5 


Sources : 


.S5.7 

.3.98 

6.77 

0.29 

1.90 

39.5 

5.69 

5.39 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1970  (;(Nisus  ol  Po|)ulation,  Subject  Report  Pi:(2)-1K:  Ani'-ricon 
^ndjijins.  1970  Census  of  Population,  .Subject  Report  PC  ( 2  )^a7 
Low  Income  Pojmlat  ion ;  State  Rcpor t s ,  table  h 9 


(17)  Co  1 1  i  gnon  ,  I'  r  ede  r  i  c  k  C .  ,  TIk-^  Causes  of  Rural  to  Urban  Migration 
Among  the  Poor,  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Harvard  University,  1974. 
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TABIJ:  12 


INClOrNCL  OF  POVERTY  AMONG  AMERICAN  INDIANS  AND 
THE  AGED,  URBAN  AND  RURAL 


"..  of  All  Persons 
lie  low  Low  Income 


,.  ot 

"o   of  1 

Persons 

,  (>5  + 

Amc  I- 1  c 

an  1 

1  lid  1  ans 

Below 

Low  Income 

Below 

Low 

1  ncome 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

2().() 

23.  y 

36 . 5 

2.S..S 

48.5 

2S.1 

25.3 

26. 8 

43.2 

45.5 

2r..b 

23.3 

2(1.6 

42.5 

50.0 

2  7> .  9 

25.  S 

24.7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Total  Urban  Rural 

U.-S.         13.7   12.0  18.2 

Montana      1 3 .  (>   11.3  !(> .  1 

North  Dakota  IS. 7   10.9  19.3 

Wyoming      11.7   10.8  12.9 

Sources : 

1970  Census  ol  I'opul.i t  ion :  Subject  Report  PC{2)-1F,  American 

fnd lans ;   1970  Census  of  Population,  Subject  Report  PC(2)-9A, 
Low  Income  Population;   State  Reports,  table  69. 


The  relative  incidence  of  incomes  below  poverty  level  among  both 
Indians  and  the  a>;ed  is  moderately  higher  in  rural  (mostly  dei.  lining) 
than  in  urban  parts  of  the  area,  although  poverty  rates  for  all  but  the 
small  group  of  urban  Indians  are  generally  better  than  the  correspon- 
ding U.S.  averages.   Looking  at  absolute  numbers  rather  than  percentages 
of  persons  below  jiovcrty  level,  the  largest  numbers  are  in  the  rural 
areas  (Table  13).   While  present  evidence  is  mixed,  it  should  be  clear 
enough  that  the  income  problems  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  Indians  loom 
large  within,  but  also  extend  well  beyond,  the  boundaries  of  declining 
areas.   Decline  should  then  be  viewed  not  as  the  cause  of  their  prob- 
lem --  reversal  oi'  decline  would  in  itself  be  no  solution  --  but  as  a 
complicating  factor  in  its  treatment.   For  example,  8  to  11%  of  rural 
families  in  the  area  have  no  access  to  an  automobile  (Table  14). 

Many  specific  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  life  in  the  declining 
parts  of  the  region,  however,  can  reasonably  be  traced  to  the  fact  of 
their  decline,  such  as  the  deficiency  or  total  loss  of  medical  and 
other  professional  or  technical  services.   While  traditional  analysis 
has  emphasized  the  production  aspect  of  the  problem  --  the  severely 
limited  number  and  choice  of  employment  openings  which  necessitates  so 
much  outmigration  --  job  creation  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  the 
large  dependent  segment  of  the  population.   We  perceve  an  equal  or 
greater  deficiency  of  consumption  activities:  the  increasing  cost  ot 
meeting  daily  needs  (due  to  greater  distance  from  which  most  goods  and 
services  must  be  procured),  the  inefficiency  of  public  service  provision 
at  decreasing  scale  and  density  by  local  government  and  sclioo.  di-t'-  .ts. 
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TABL1-;    13 
NUMBLK  or    IMiRSONS    BL-.I.OW   I'OVliRTY    l,r.Vi:i,,    URBAN   AND   RURAL 

Incomo   Below   Tovc-rty    l,fv<l.    1 9()9     

■i'ot.il    I'opiil.it  ion  I'lTsons   (i.'j+  Amcru;iii    Iinliiins 


DrlKjn  Rural  Urban  Rural  llrlian  Rural 

Montana                 41,8K(i  S2.i:i  '.),()S7          8,5h()  2,1 'JO  9.698 

North   Dakota      29, SOS  ()b,4S3  S,725  11,118  769  5,878 

Wyoming                 21,720        16,938  4,409          2,786  N.A.  N.A. 

3-Statc  Area      93,411  13S,r>12  19,185  22,470  2,959  15,576 


TABLli    14 
Pl-RCHNT  01    IIQUShllOLnS  WITH   NO  AUTOMOBIIJ-.   AVAILABLE: 

'!.   of  Households   With  No  Automobile  Available 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

U.S. 

12.5 

19.4 

11  .7 

Montana 

12.4 

13.3 

11.4 

North  Ua 

ikota 

10.7 

13.0 

9.1 

Wyoming 

y.o 

9.6 

8.0 

Source: 

Calculated  from  1970  Census  of  Housing,  Vol.  1, 
U.S.  Summary,  Table  33  and  State  Reports,  Table 
36. 
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the  dcteriorat  1  nj:  loc;il  tax  base.   The  problem  of  medical  and  health 
can'  in  such  areas  has  been  justly  emphasized;  twelve  declining  rural 
counties  in  the  area  have  no  private  physician  in  active  patient  care 
(IK)  and  seventeen  have  only  one  (so  full-time  coveraj;e  is  impossible) 
(Table  IS).   The  declining  urban  areas  also  tend  to  be  severely  under- 
served  on  a  population  basis  (Table  16). 

Detailed  iiialyscs  of  i  nd  i  v  i  (.lu.i  1  problem  areas  such  as  healtli, 
oiliii-ation  or   inun  i  c  i  |).i  1  finance  would  exceed  the  resources  of  this  study, 
and  in  some  cai.e'.  repeat  excellent  work  already  done.   .Some  of  the  more 
interesting  recent  .iii.ilysc^s  .ire  suiiiiiKiri  zed  briefly  in  the  Bibliography 
of  Mitigating  Measures,  Appendix  B. 


TMU.i;  IS 

nisTunuiTiON  ni-  conNTib.s  by  niimbf;r  or 

NON-1  i;i)i;UAI.   PHYSICIANS    IN   ACTIVii    i'ATIf.NT  CARE,    1971 


State 

0  _ 

5 

j 

8 

2 

7, 

4_ 

or  more 

Montana 

10 

5 

28 

North  Dakota 

7 

7 

8 

8 

23 

Wyoming 

0 

2 

2 

2 

17 

Source ; 

Ainerii.iii  Meilic.il  Assoc  iat  imi .  Distribution  of 
'.'J^Z^  "  L 1^  1,J  "  tin-  II.  S .  ,  1  i)  7  1  .  "  'c'hTcTi  go~  T9T2T 


(18)  Montana:  Colden  Valley,  Mineral;  Petroleum;  Treasure;  Wibaux. 

Nortii  Dakota:   Billings;  Dunn;  Foster;  Oliver;  Sheridan;  Sioux; 
Slope. 
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TABl,!-.  10 
RLLATIVE  SUPPLY  OF  PHYSICIANS,  1971 

Non-l-'cderal  Physicians  in  Active  Patient  Care  Per  100,000  Pop. 

General  Practitioners  °o   General 

Total  Per  100,000  Population         Practitioners 

U.S.  U'8.(i  24.4 

Montana  W.'S  M.l 

North  Dakota  H.'^.S  21.5 

Wyoming  90.1  :S5.9 

Source : 

American  Medical  Association,  Distribution  of  Physicians 
in  the  U.S.  .  1971 .   Chicago,  1972. 


19, 

.0 

34, 

.5 

25, 

-7 

39, 

.8 
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CROWTII  MANAC.I.MI.Nr  MI-ASUIU-S 

While  poluii--.  ol'  rcvcrs.il  or  .ulaptation  to  Ji'clino  aro  altoniativcs 
for  a  ^^ivcn  pl.ict-  and  time,  t  liey  ovcrlaj)  in  two  respects.   I'lrst,  both 
policies  shouhl  he  potentially  avail.ihl(>  to  a  locality;  neither  would  be 
feasible  or  apjiropr  i  a  t  (>  if"  applied  in  blanket  fashion.   Second,  neither 
policy  shoulil  be  identified  with  an  exclusive  set  of  i  nip  1  enient  at  i  on 
incisures.   A  sound  reversal  jiolicy  tor  an  area  may  well  rcciuire  not  only 
j;rowth  stimulation  measures  but,  foi-  c^xample,  social  and  environmental 
measures  addressed  to  cont  rol  1  i  11)4  the  impacts  of  growth  and  to  prcven- 
X  tn^   .1  potential  cycle  of  boom  and  bust  from  developmji.   A  policy  of 
adaptation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  focus  first  on  mitigatinj^  certain 
adjustment  problems  ot  the  remaininjj  population  during  the  decline  pro- 
cess, but  may  well  seek  to  st.ibilize  the  community's  size  at  a  viable 
level  by  promotinj;  the  >',rowth  of  new  industries  to  replace  the  ones  still 
in  decline.   The  following  sections  present  a  series  of  possih''  'oasur^s 
that  might  be  undertaken  under  such  policies  and  review  the  evidence 
as  to  their  effectiveness.   They  are  grouped  for  convenience  as  I'roduc- 
t lon-Orientctl  Measures  and  Consumption-Oriented  Measures.   Together, 
they  constitute  a  preliminary  survey  of  tools  for  growth  management 
pol ic les . 
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i'KonurriON-oi<n:Ni'i:i)  miasiikks 

Traditional  ,irea  (k-vclo[)ment  efforts  have  fociiscil  largely  upon  the 
enhancement  of  production  in  the  area.   They  have  uuluded; 

(1)  I  ntoriii.it  ion  dissemination  and  direct  solicitation  of 
desired  firm:,  or  investors. 

(2)  I'rovision  ot  low  co'.t  fin.mcinj^  throiij^'h  iiuinici[)al  or 
state  reveniu-  bonds,  whciH'  State  1 1').;  i  s  I  at  u)n  permits, 
or  through  IDA  aiul  SBA  loan  proj;rams,  or    the  ftirmiila- 
tion  of  development  loan  pools  by  local  lending;  insti- 
tutions and  personal  contributions. 

(3)  C!onst  I  ucl  ion  of  roads,  sewage  treatment,  and  other 
needed  public  works  throiij;h  State,  UDA,  f.PA,  and  other 
fjrant  and  loan  proj;rams. 

(4)  Industri.il  -.itc^  development  in  varioir.  -.taj'.es  (raw 
land,  loads  and  utilities,  building  shells,  com])lete 
factory  and  equipment j  for  lease  or  sale  to  employers 
by  [jublic  aj'.encies  or  community-owned  development  cor- 
porat ions . 

There  has  been  ivtensive  experuiKe  in  the  irv   of  these  measures 
since  the  mid-l'Jth  century.   I'he  i  r  emphasis  is  upon  subsidy  to  buil- 
dings and  equipment  rather  than  man|iower,  which  has  ttie  effect  of 
selectively  attracting  the  more  capital-intensive  or  lower-wage  indus- 
tries.  Three  alternatives  to  consider  are: 

(.S)   Provision  of  technical  and  management  assistance, 

es|)eci.illy  in  the  formation  or  exjiansion  of  locally 
owned  eiit  irpr  ises  and  the  development  of  new  products 
or  methods  (19).   Possible  veiiicles  include  state 
university  campuses  and  extensions,  the  Old  West  Com- 
mission and  new  or  existing  community  development 
corporations . 

(6)  Imployment  subsidy;  a  simple,  flat  rate  subsidy  per 
man-hour  for  new  or  expanded  employment  over  a  fixed 
period  of  time  (20). 

(7)  Recruitment  of  key  personnel  outside  the  region,  plus 
aid  in  honie-f  indi  ng  and  relocation. 


(1'.))  Bnr"Ctt  ,  Bill,  "Comments  on  the  problems  of  the  Old  Wi-st  Kegion, 
Wyoming  Department  of  hconomic  Planning  and  Development,  May 
1972,  pp.  4-5. 

(2(^)  Brown,  A..).  (l'.)72)  The  framework  of  Regional  economics  in  the 
United  Kingdom,   (.iumbridgc:  University  Press. 
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kcceiit  studies  ot  area  Jevclopment  strategics  have  begun  to  empha- 
size the  nccJ  to  influence  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  jobs 
created,  and  to  view  industrial  development  as  a  two-way  bargaining 
process  in  which  each  side,  the  community  and  the  employer,  may  make 
somi-  concessions  to  the  other's  needs.   Particularly  notable  in  view 
ol'  Its  region's  formeily  indiscriminate  promotional  stance  is  the  new 
plan  of  the  (Commission  on  the  I'uture  of  the  South,  which  now  advocates 
selective  attraction  of  higher-wage,  non-cyclical  and  growing  firms 
(21). 

An  ai-e.i  in  whuh  j; rowtli  stimulation  mtasurcs  may  overlap  with 
adaptation  to  decline  is  the  provision  of  other  facilities  and  services 
il  deficient  in  the  local  area,   tlements  of  some  growth  stimulation 
efforts  have  included: 

(1)  Manpower  training  ind  education.   These  may  be  justifi- 
able as  local  exjiendi  t  ures  even  .it  high  rates  of  out - 
migr.ition  .iccording  to  recent  research  (22).   Prelim- 
inary analysis  suggests,  however,  that  as  education 
levels  in  the  three- state  area  arc  already  liigh,  this 
component  may  not  iie  as  important  here  as  it  would  be, 
for  example,  in  the  rural  .South. 

(2)  Housing,  health  facilities  and  other  services. 

(3)  l-,nliancement  of  recreational  facilities  and  natural  amen- 
ities (-'.'S). 

There  has  rcci^'iitly  been  .i  wave  of  disillusionment  with  aided  area 
development  str.itcgies  for  depressed  areas,  sometimes  characterized  as 
the  "jobs-to-people"  .ipproach  to  distinguish  it  from  economic  adjust- 
ment through  manpower  relocation,  with  or  without  planned  accomodation 
to  decline.   A  K.ind  (!orpor.il  ion  study  summarizing  numerous  evaluations 
of  American  area  development  programs  found,  for  example,  that  such 
programs  have  bc-i-n  costly  .ind  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  poorer  area 
residents  on  whose  needs  the  projects  were  justified  (24).   Strong 


(21)  Commission  on  the  F'uture  ol"  the  South,  The  iuture  of  the  South, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. :  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board, 
November,  1974. 

(22)  Raymond,  Richard,  "The  interregional  brain  drain  and  public  edu- 
cation" Growth  and  Change  4,  no.  3,  pp.  28-34  (July  1973). 

(23)  Hansen,  op.  cit.,  p.  62,118,135.   Hansen  has  observed  that  recrea- 
tion and  tourism,  while  serving  to  attract  metropolitan  visitors 
who  may  help  develop  the  area,  are  in  themselves  poor  contributors 
to  area  welfare  because  the  tourist  industry  is  highly  seasonal, 
sensitive  to  business  cycles,  and  uses  a  predominance  of  low-skilled 
poorly  paid  labor. 

(24)  Morrison,  Peter  A.,  Sara  Mills  Mazie,  Richard  B.  Rainey,  Susanna 
W.  Purnell,  Harry  J.  Boissevain  and  Sinclair  Colemann,  "Review 
of  Federal  programs  to  alleviate  rural  deprivation,"  Santa  Mon- 
ica: Rand  l-xternal  Publication  R-1651-CF,  November  1972. 
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imlictincnts  li.ivo  been   ni.iiJf  of  individual  ])ro};rani-^  mrH  as  the  houi'  ("or- 
ncrs  Rcj'ioiial  Clonmii  s:,  um  I'laii  for  its  emphasis  on  pulilic  works  efforts 
hcncfiting  local  and  outside  investors  hut  crcatinj;  little  or  no  perma- 
nent employment  I'or  tlie  predominantly  Mex  lean-Ainer  i  can  and  Indian  poor 
ot"  the  re>;ion  ( i"i  I  .   Ilu-  (.laiiiied  sjiread  effects  of  (growth  center  poli- 
cies have  seeiiiini'ly  t  i  i  1  ed  to  materialise  except  in  the  ftirni  of  long- 
distance comiiiut  I H)' ,  mk\   the  elusive  "take-off"  point  of  cumulative, 
sell'  siist.iinin^',  );rowth  has  |irobably  never  been  achieved  throujjh  area 
development  ittoit  .  in  a  triilv  isolated  or  depressed  area  of  the  U.S. 
A  review  ol  -.lu  cc.-.  fu  I  small  town  and  rural  tlevelopment  in  formerly 
decliniri).'.  parts  ot  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  found  that  "turnaround" 
occurred  mainly  in  places  aliwidv  pred  i  sposeil  for  j'rowth  by  proximity 
to  iiic-l  rt)])o  1  1 1  an  "urban  fields"  and  that  the  most  eii'ective  inducements 
to  new  industry  wi-re  not  costly  subsidies  but  personal  presentations 
by  local  j^roups  indicating  a  positive  community  attitude  towards  indus- 
trial growth  (2(> )  . 

Such  crituisiiis  .u)',j;est  more  thoiouj;h  jjlanning  for  the  coordina- 
tion, cost -el  I  eel  I  veness  and  distributional  conscciuences  of  publicly 
aided  area  ileve  lopinent  i-fforts,  but  do  not  justify  its  abandonment. 

Area  develo|)iiKiit  ,  like  public  lunising,  urban  renewal,  and  many 
social  programs,  was  doubtless  oversold  by  its  early  enthusiasts,  and 
a  wave  of  disappointed  i  x|)ectat  ions  was  inevitable.   l.vcii  in  a  stable 
community,  however-,  some  new  job  growth  is  desirable  to  replace  the 
natural  attrition  of  older  firms  and  to  permit  diversification  and 
modernization  ol  the  industry  mix.   Area  development  is  no  cure-all 
for  social  and  sp.it  i.il  inecpia  1  1 1  i  i.s ,  but  it  can  help  remove  certain 
barriers  to  growtli  or  replaeement  which  are  s|)atial  in  nature:  by 
direct  loc.ilizeil  provision  of  acci-ss,  specialized  information,  and 
various  forms  ot  ti.insfcr  p.iyinents.   Ihere  is  little  question  that  the 
more  modest  j'.o.i  ■   "1  expediting,  supporting  and  guiding  specific  devel- 
opments Lan  he  .Kiiieveci  in  declining  jiarts  oi   the  region,  but  Their 
justification  shouhl  rest  more  u|)on  direct  benefits  than  hoped-for 
multipliers,  capital  accumulation,  agglomeration  economics  and  spread 
effects. 


(^fi)  Alonso,  William,  "Technical  review  of  the  Ft^ur  ('orncrs  Regional 

Commission  Development  I'lan,"  9th  meeting  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Uegional  Economic  Development,  December  21,  1971 
U.S.  Dejiartment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DC. 

{26)  Hansen,  (ip .  cit  .  ,  p.  ''3. 
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CONSIIMI'TION  OklJ.Nn.JI  MI.ASUUliS 

Tl»c  |Mt'vu>ir,  .inalysos  h.Jvc  found  .strorij^  ecDiiDniii  iiiui  demo};r;iph  i  c 
ti'oiuls  sujiport  1  ri)',  a  (M.ulual  .iinl  essentially  health  dcjiopul  at  ion  of 
rural  parts  of  the  three-state  area.   Problems  associated  with  this 
decline  were  foiiiui  to  lie  to  some  extent  on  the  production  side,  in  a 
lack  ol  iobs  ftH  soiiu-  of  the  remaining  population,  but  more  stioiijilv 
on  t  lie  consumption  suit',  in  the  foi'm  of  barriers  which  prevent  people 
from  fulfil  I  iiij^  thi'ii  own  luciis  rc')'.ardless  of  whether  jobs  are  made 
available  to  t  lum    llie  j^reatest  need,  in  other  words,  is  to  find 
ways  of  sustainin)'.  the  (pia  1  i  t  y  of  I  i  l"e  despite  decreasing  population 
and  employment  . 

The  literature  in  which  such  measures  appear  is  so  diverse  that 
this  T-eview  could  only  skim  the  Mirface.   We  have  attempted  to  identi- 
fy the  m.iin  areas  of  pt)tential  action  and  to  provide  concrete  illus- 
trations, but  remain  far  from  having  exhausted  the  possibilities. 

Thei'e  IS  alino-.t  n<^  ex|)(.i' i  eiu  c  in  the  ilevelopment  of  coordinated 
consumpt  ion-enhanciMiiint  efforts  addresseil  to  the  jiroblems  of  declining 
rural  areas  .ind  small  cities  which  accept  and  try  to  cope  with  decline. 
Although  progress  h.is  been  made  in  areas  such  as  school  district  reor- 
jjani'/.ation  and  health  care  delivery,  it  tends  to  he  enveloped  in 
fragmented  program  areas  without  any  view  of  the  overall  needs  and 
priorities  of  rur.il  and  small  town  people. 

Part  of  the  problem  i ;,  that  rural  and  small-town  communities  are 
a  very  small  part  of  the  present  national  perspective,  and  part  of  it 
tlic  lack  of  responsive  institutions  through  which  such  people  can  make 
their  preferences  felt. 

A  perv.isive  lu-ed  in  most  art'.'is  of  good-;  and  service  consumption 
seems  to  be  the  ciiation  of  institutions  better  adapted  to  serving  a 
low  density,  renK)te  .ind  declining  population.   lor  example,  two  inter- 
esting studies  of  separ.ite  heal th- rel.ited  |)roblems  attracting  physi- 
cians into  rural  |>racticc  (27)  and  providing  improved  medical  communi- 
cation in  remote  areas  (28),  arrived  at  parallel  conclusions.   Neither 
problem  was  essentially  economic  or  technological  in  nature,  but 
demanded  an  institutional  solution:  the  creation  of  organizations 
capable  of  discerning  needs,  aggregating  existing  markets,  assembling 
the  available  resources  and  managing  the  delivery  process. 

Some  measures  noted  in  the  literature  review  which  are  potentially 
relevant  (Appendix  B)  include  the  following: 

(1)  Labor  force  adjustment  measures  keyed  tc)  the  process 
of  decline  (20).  (Note  that  parts  of  the  region  can 
presently  be  found  representing  every  stage.) 


(27)  "Recruiting  Physicians  for  Rural  Areas,"  Health  Services  Reports. 

(28)  Kalba,  kas,  "Communicable  Medicine:  Cable  TV  and  Health  Services," 
Soc  io- 1  conomic  Planning  Services  7:611 -6.'^2  (December  1973). 

(29)  The  following  are  drawn  largely  from  Rust,  0£.  cit. 
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(a)      (ii'iuM;!  I    eiid.inccmenl    of   i)opulat  ion   mobility    and   the 
jol)-tinJing   process, 
--j^cncial    education    (after  age,    the  most    important 

factor    in   molnlity)    (30). 
--vocational    and    technical    education, 
--manpower   servici'S. 

(h)      Areas    in   boom   phase:    precautions   aj;ainst    over- 
expansion   of    labor    t'oixe   as    a    result    of  boom 
development    in    coal    or   other    industries, 
■-reipiire    th.il     l"i  tins    h  ii  i  nj',    worki'fs    from   outside 
tlie   area    ).;uarantei'    them   tianstir   privileges   or 
job-fiiuling   and    ri'location   assistance   if  sub- 
secim-ntly    laid    off. 
-require    that    employers    notify    [)ublic    officials 
of"  major    impending   expansions   ot'    la)<iffs. 

(c)  Areas    in    tlie   "shadow   boom"   phase   of  economic 
stagnation   .ind    continued    population   growth, 
--stop   psychological    ii-sistance    to   out  ini  grat  i  on 

of  youtli ,  dispel  "c  i  v  i  c-nii  nded"  prejudice  that 
it  IS  harmful  to  community  (the  alternative  is 
more    so) . 

--school    field    trips    to   growing   areas. 

--vocational    counseling  on   non-local    job  prospects. 

(d)  Areas    in   the   i)rimary   decline  phase;    helping   the 
new    l.ibor    force   entrants    relocate    (.31). 

-lob   se.irch;    counseling,    arrange    interviews, 

so  1  I c 1 1  recruiters . 
-  hous I ng  search . 
-transportation  ot  family  and  belongings. 
-  -  imoi t I zat ion  of  n-a 1  estate  holdings  (home, 
fa  III  I  ly  ,  farm)  . 
Iin.incial  and  legal  lounseling. 


(.30)  Lansing,  .)ohn  H.  ,  and  Mueller,  I  va ,  The  Geographic  Mobility  of 
Labor,  Survey  Research  Center,  Ann  Arbor,  1967. 

(31)  British  experience: 

Brown,  A..).,  'I'he  Iramework  ol'  Kegional  Economics  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Cambridge:  University  Press,  pp.  281-289,  1972. 

Several  studies  of  |)revious  Manpower  Administration  projects: 

Hansen,  Niles  B.,  Urban  and  Regional  Dimensions  of  Manpower 
Policy,  U..S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  .June 
1969.   Chapter  11:  "Promoting  Labor  Mobi 1 ity ,"  pp.  398-424. 

Mangum,  Carth  L. ,  "Moving  Workers  to  Jobs:  An  (valuation  of  the 
Worker  Mobility  Demonstration  Program,"  Poverty  and  Human  Resour- 
ces Abstracts  (Trend  Supplement ) ,  v.  3:6,  (December  1968). 

Mississippi  Labor  Mobility  Proi(>ct,  STAR,  Inc.,  Relocation  Assis- 
tance Delivery  Techniques,  llattiesburg,  Miss.,  December  1973. 
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(e)   Areas  in  the  second.! ry  decline  or  cquilihriuni  phase: 
--relocation  assistance  as  in  (d)  hut  emphasizing 
needs  of  older  workers. 

(2)   Helping  scarce  workers  move  into  the  region.   The  greatest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  physicians  in  this  respect,  Imt 
lawyers,  entrepreneurs,  administrators,  skilled  mechanics 
or  trademen,  teachers,  technicians  and  paraprofessional s 
may  also  be  needed  in  specific  local  situations. 

(a)   Advertising  and  direct  solicitation. 

(I))   Material  i  iiduceTiient  s :  house,  car,  office,  equipment, 
cash  (found  ineflective  in  attracting  physicians 

(S2-)). 

(c)  i;duca(  lona  1  or  ti.iiniiig  loan  or  grant  conditioned 
on  working  for  a  specified  period  in  the  area. 

(d)  Institutional  a  naiigenicnts :  e.g.,  group  practice, 
organized  market  (as  in  prepaid  health  maintenance 
plans)  . 

(e)  Legislative  changes  affecting  practice,  e.g.,  no- 
tault  nialpr.ictice  insurance.  (The  cost  of  insur- 
ance is  an  important  factor  in  driving  physicians 
out  of  individual  practice). 

(.3)   Kat  ional  1 /.ing  the  geographic  pattern  of  service  provision 
and  access. 

(a)      sii|)|)ort    a    nc^twork   of   viable   small    towns   as    service 
centers    (33) . 

(.31)  Nichols,  Jack  I..,  and  Abrams ,  Harvey,  Tlu'  Ke  location  of  the  Hard 
Core  Unemployed ,  Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center,  February  1968. 

Organization  for  Social  .iiul  Technical  Innovation,  An  Assessment 
of  Six  Labor  Mobility  Demonst  r.it  ion  rrogr.iiiis ,  a  report  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  November  1967. 

The  Manjiowcr  Administration  is  starting  a  new  "pilot  project"  in 
its  Southeast  region,  offering  job  search  and  relocation  assis- 
tance to  1000  unemployed  workers  per  year  for  3  years  (RFP  MA/ 
OPF.R7501  ,  12-19-74). 

(32)  Madison,  0£.  c  it . 

(33)  Wrigley,  Robert  L.,  .Jr.   "Small  cities  can  save  rural  America," 
offers  a  pep-talk  for  this  approach.   There  is  a  small  liter  iture 
on  scale  economies  in  urban  public  services  (cf.  Hirsch,  Werner 
Z. ,  "The  supply  of  urban  public  services"  in  Harvey  S.  Perloff 
and  Lowdon,  Wingo,  Jr.,  Issues  in  Urban  Lconomics  Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1968,  pp.  477-526)  and  at  least  one  study  of 
optimal  rural  school  district  sizes  (Fred  White  and  Luther  Iwec- 
ten,  "Optimal  school  district  size  emphasizing  rural  areas" 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Lconomics  ST) :  1  pp.  15-.'^3,  Icbriiary  I'J^-i). 
Since  "optimal"  service  district  sizes  will  vary  both  wi^h  .-^e? 
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- -Cooril  I  n.it  c'll     loc.itioii    of    St.itc    aiul    lOlllMMl     lHll)lH.' 

.ij^ciKV   olTicos   ami    service   outlets    i  ii   chosen    towns. 
- -'I'rans|)()rtat  ion   assistance    for    the   aj^eJ  ,    handicapped, 

families  without    cars    in   reaching   seivice  centers 

( see   he  low) . 
--Ilel|>    the    le^.s   viable    towns    not    chosen   as    service 

cent<'rs    to   adjust    downward    to   a    scale   they   can 

s  1 1  s  t ,  1  i  n  . 
-Create    new    centers    in    ai'eas    which    lack    one. 
- -lincoiira^o   novel    servue    institutions    and    techniques 

ailaptcil    to    small    scale   and    remoteness    (see   below). 

(b)  ^>upport    more    indepeiulent     living    in    remote    rural    are. is 
where   density    is    loo    low   to    support    towns   as    service 
centers,    or   wlu-re   the   need    for   travel    reduction   be- 
comes   .ICIlt  IV 

--Home   eiiij)loyiiient  :    .iiian).;e    subcontracts    for   clerical, 

computational,     lij;'''    assembly   work   at    home. 
- -Accri'ij  i  ted    home    education    (TV   and   correspondeme)  . 
--Uemote    shopiung,    ii.inkmg,    lej^al    services,    etc., 

jjre.iter    reli.ince   on   p.ircel    post    or   equivalent    and 

e  1  Of  t  ron  i  c    comimiii  i  cat  i  ons  . 
-    Mobile    rout  i  ni>   ,ind    emerj^ency   health    services    to 

home    (or    six-    below    (c)). 
-Aideil    self      and   mutual -help   home   buihling    (34). 

(c)  (!ie.iti'   pai't    time    local    sc>rvicc   outlets    stal'fed    inter- 
iiiitlently    by   mobile    teams.      Where   door-to-door  delivery 
is    impractical    but    densities   are   too    low   for  a  permanent 
center,    this   .ipproach   has   historically   permitted   some 
aggrej'.at  ion   of  markets   and   service   clientele,   as    in 

the  circuit  court  and  the  medieval  market -fair. 

(4]   Developments  in  Specific  Service  Areas 

(a)   (iomnuin  icat  I  ons  (.Sfi) 

-Special  rV  programming  for  rural  needs:  home  educa- 
tion, public  health  education,  agricultural  infor- 
iii.it  ion . 
-One-way  cable  service  to  remote  farm-ranch-iui  n  i  iig 


density  and  with  the  production  functions  of  the  particular 
services,  no  simple  grid  of  service  areas  can  be  optimal  t.<r 
all  services  and  .ill  parts  of  the  region,  and  not  all  centers 
would  s|)ec  ia  1  izi'  in  the  same  activity  mix.   A  more  immediate 
constraint  may  not  be  solving  the  geometric  puzzle  but  finding 
real  small  citus  and  towns  with  the  infrastructure  capacity 
for  service  expansion. 

(34)  Building  Systems  Development,  Inc.,  l.arge-Scale  Self-Help  Housing 
Methods ,  San  I  rancisco.  1970. 

(.■^.S)  sec  Kalba,  oj[i.  cj^t  .  for  examples  of  medical  applications,  cost. 
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.irt'iis  not  now  served. 
- -'I'wo  w.iy  cable  service  with  video  and  data  trans- 
mission, record  keepin};  and  computation  capability 
to  selected  remote  locations  (permanent  or  inter- 
mittent service  centers);  creation  of  commiinica- 
t  lotr.  ut  1  1  1  ty  ( 'M))  . 

1)  I        Iran-. pill  t  .i  I  i  nii     (  'i?  )  . 

Kail  oppo',1-  ahandoiiiiient  of  low  use  hrancli  rout  e'> . 
PtiMii  transit;  .ii|)|)ort  fk'xilile  l)us  or  jitney 
■.(■TV  HL' ,  *i'inl)iiii  with  '.chool  t  iMiiS|)ort  at  i  on  ,  j;oods 
del  I  VI  ry  l.iS),  I'ostal  Service. 
-  I'eisonal  t  ran'.|)oit  at  i  on  :  tax  lar^'.er  personal  vehi- 
cles, exph)re  ways  to  reduce  fuel  costs,  encourage 
loint    use    of    vehicles    (39). 

1  c  I      I. due. ii  ion  . 

.School    di-.trict    opt  I  Mil  .-.at  ion  :    reorgan  i ::  ing  di-clin- 
iiir,    rural     -chool    districts    (40)    to   .achieve   econo;iies 
of   -.c.ile    I',   of    interest    liut    must    he   balanced    against 
I  I  .ins|ioit  at  loii   costs.      A    study   by   White   and    Twecten 
(II)    derived    rslimate'.   oi'   ojit  i  ma  1    district    si'.:e 
ii.i-.'-d   on   cust    .md    productivity   of   education    in    rural 
Okl.ihoma.      Opt  nil. il    si:,e   was    fouiul    to    vary   with 
student    ilensity   and   educational    program,    being 
■.mailer    for   minimum   program  content    and    lower  den- 
■.  1  I  V  . 

Iiii.incmg        gt-ner.il    concern   with    iii);h   jiroperty    tax 
i.iti's    is    complicated    iiy    concern    with    inequalities 
intwi-en    local    districts.       The   ,se_rra.u)   vs.    I'riest 
deiision    in   (.'alifornia    and    subsequent    cases    in   many 
•i.ites   c.isting   doubt    on    the   use   of   the    local    pro- 
perty   tax    lor   jiublic    education   costs.      The   Uodriguez 


( 36 )  I  In  d . 

(37)  II.S._News  7()::.H  (.lanii.iry  7,  I'-)74)  "Isolation:  growing  woe  of  many 
towns." 

(38)  Noble,  Brian  .1.,  "How  to  Improve  Rural  Transportation  Systems," 
Api)alachia  5;  18-25,  April  1972. 

(39)  ilibbs,  John,  "Maintaining  transport  services  in  rural  areas," 

■  Journul  of  Transj)ortat  ion  Ixonomics  and  Policy  6:10-11  (January 
1972). 

(40)  IJ..S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  St.itje 
Actions  on  Local  Problems  1972,  Washington;  CI.P.O.  1973,  pp. 10-11 

(41)  White,  l-red.  and  Luther  Tweeten,  "OiUimal  school  district  size 
emphas i z  i  ng  rural  areas  ,"  Journa 1  of  Agricultural  Economics  55 : 1  , 
45-53  (I'cbruary  1973). 

,  "Internal  economics  of  rural  elementary  and  secondary 
schooTiTig"  Socio-bxonomic  Planning  Sciences  7:353-369  (Aug.  1973) 
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vs.  Siin  Anionic;  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Clourt 
places  responsibility  with  the  states  (421.   A 
niinibcr  of  revised  formulas  for  State  support  to 
school  districts  in  Montana  were  cvaluateil  by 
Wicks  [43)  for  their  impacts  on  tax  levels  and 
property  values,  generally  arguing  against  radical 
changes  in  property  tax  levels  on  the  grounds  that 
windfall  gains  or  losses  in  property  values  would 
result.   The  "brain  drain"  problem  also  calls  for 
more  equitable  support  formulas  (44). 

(d)   Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Manpower  Train- 
ing,  rive  experimental  approaches  to  service  deliv- 
ery discussed  by  Marshall: 
"--Operation  liitclihikc:  which  attaches  manpower  pro- 
grams to  existing  rural  institutions  in  order  to 
reach  scattered  rural  populations  more  effectively; 
--Area  Concept  Expansion:  (also  known  as  the  Ottumwa 
IMan),  which  links  rural  manpower  service  units  to 
the  exiiertise  of  central  manpower  service  offices; 
--Concerted  Service  in  Training  and  Education:  which 
attempts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  sep.irate 
agencies  on  the  problems  of  people  in  selected  com- 
munities, and  to  identify  employment  opportunities 
and  occupational  education  programs  for  the  poor 
•  ind  unemployed; 
--Operation  Mainstream:  which  develops  employment  in 
|)ublic  works  projects  for  unemployed  older  workers; 
--Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  which  provides  grants  for 
work  experience  ami  training  of  youth  from  low- 
incomc  families."  (45) 


(42)  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  o£.  cit . , 
pp.  22-25. 

(43)  Wicks, /john  H. ,  "Recent  School  Decisions  and  Montana  school  finan- 
ces ,'|VAlont£ria_J<usjji£^  11:27-35  (Winter  1973);  also 
Todd.JRalph  H. ,  "Revenue  receipts  of  school  districts  in  Douglas 
and  s/iarpy  Counties  (Nebraska)  1970-1971.   Ralph  H.  Todd,  Urban 
Affairs  Kaleidoscope  1:19-24  (August  1972). 

(44)  Raymond,  Richard,  "The  inter-regional  brain  drain  and  public 
education,"  Growth  and  Change  4:3,  28-34  (July  1973). 

(45)  Marshall,  Ray,  Rural  Workers  and  Rural  Labor  Markets,  University 
of  Texas  Center  for  the  Study  of  Human  Resources,  Austin  1973, 
as  cited  in  Morrison  et  al .  o£.  cit.  pp.  8-9. 
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(c)      IliMlTli    Srrv'u  rs. 

-Artt.ict    phv^ui.ins    into   rural    jtract  i  i.'i.' ;    use  of 
National    llt.ilth   Corps   personnel. 
--Troviile    spciialist    loiisul  tat  ion  ,    professional 

education    for    isolated   practitioners    (-1(0. 
--Siip]ioj't    inohile    i.iiiei)'.ency   services    (4'^). 

-  Or);. II)  I /e   (!oiiipreluMis  i  ve   Health  (!enters    (48) 
(ilriii.iii  .r  imt  ions    I  itc.l    .ire    in  more   densely   [)opu- 
1. It  1(1    rural    .irtM-.:    iii.iy    not    tie    applicable   except 
in     la  I  )'.ei'    t  owir.  )  . 

I'rmiiole    iim-    oI     |iIi  ys  i  c  i  .in  '  s    assistants    (4!')1. 

(  f  )       f  e)',.i  I    '.i-rv  1  CIS  . 

CfO's    fe)si  I    Setvici-      I'r-ograni  operated    '.iiccess- 
fiill\     ill    III. my    riir.il    .ireas    hejjinninj;    in    l'-l(i(). 
(It     IS    now    (  .iiur   .Inly    l'^74)    opcMMted    as   an    1  nde 
pciuli-nt    corpoi'.i  t  I  on    .md    soiiiewh.it    more    restricted 
,is    III    tlie    .ictivitic.    It    ni.iy    Lindertake.)      Major 
p.iits    t)l     Its    woiklo.id    in    lau'al    areas    were    Innd- 
iord    and    ten.int    proli  I  liiis  ,    bankrupt  c>' ,    welfare 
prolilems,    divorce   aiul    .mnulment    (SO). 

( ); )      Ciciu  r.i  1    (iovcrniiien  t 

-  rtdvide   ti'chnic.il    .issistance    in    i)reparinR    loan 
.Hid    (.'.rant    .ipj)!  i  cit  ions  ,    staff  mi;;    lej^al,    tax    and 
fin.incial    consii  1 1  i  n;',    to    local    and   county   govern- 
iiun  I  s    ,is    lu-edi'd  . 

l'i(ipos(>   iiiodri    en.ihliii)'.    le);islation    for    flexible 
lioinc    rule,    shai  iiij',    ol     staff   b(>twecn    neighboring 
|iir  I  s,l  le  t  ions  ,    eoiiiity    consol  id.i  t  i  on   on    the 
Montaii.i   mode!    1 1>  1  )    (with   revisions   based  on 
tluir    experience    since). 


"{ 4(0  Kalha  ,  o£ .  cj  t . 

(47)  Cross,  Cary,  "Southeast  Ohio's  Answer  to  the  f.mergency  in  F.mergen- 
cy  lle.ilth  (!.ire"  Appa  lach  i.i  7:I-IJ  (August -.September  1973).   See 
Appendix  H  for  his  summary  of  funding  sources. 

(48)  Morrison  et  al.  op.  cit.,  p.  r>4 . 
(4!))  i_l)jd.  ().  .'.r. -:.(.. 

(.SO)  ibjid,  pp.  ^^(.  4  1  . 

(.SI)  U.S.  Advisory  ("oiumi  ss  i  on  on  Intergovernmental  delations,  o^^ .    cit., 
pp.  7-8. 
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TOWAKDS    A   CliOWm   MANACI  MI:N1    .'.IJUVllUjY    I'OK    DICLIN I  Nf,   AUIJAS   01-    THI'    01,1)   WHST 

The   [ir<~i.  L-il  1  nj'    [i-ii'.rs    l\.ivi'   at  I  cMiipt  t-il    to    show   that    j^rowth   and   decline 
ate    moro   oltcii    loiiip  U'linMit  s    than    polar   opposltfs.       IT    appears    that 
I  h'-    n-j;  ion' '.    need    is    ior    a    ilexible    api)roat.h    to    r.rowth   manaj^ement  ,    rather 
than    either    hapha.aid    applieations    of   available   nie.isures    to    stiinulat     , 
modi'iate,    or   acioiiiodate    loeal    eeonoinic    and   population    fluctuations,    or 
ri)Md    adherence    to    a    master    plan. 

There    aii-    twu    i  nipi  )r't  an  t     icspccis    in    which    iMnwth    and    ad|ustment 
iliea  airr-,    \\t<'<.\    cDordmat  uai.        I   ir.t  ,     the    lalat  loie.lnp^    iictwetni    j^rowth 
r'ales    and     .ociai    conditions    uvw    I  i  iin-    within    area-,    must    he    ke])!     in    bal- 
ance   to    avoul    o  .1.  I  I  I  a  t  I  oils    cit    oveij'.iowlh    aiul    dei.  1  i  ni.- ,    and    to    keep    the 
sialo   of   soiial    needs   within    the   ca|ial)  i  1  i  t  i  es   of   spontaneous   or   aided 
ad  Jusliiient  . .      S(Hond,    there    is    an    i  nt  erdependency   of    local    j;rowth    rates, 
such    that    jM'owtli    in   one   ana   in.iy    iither   promote   or   retard   growth    in 
another. 

The    wvcA    lor    I  I  <  ■  <  i  li  I  I  i  t  \'    aria:,    t'roiii   a    nunilu'r   ol"   conditions:    the 
volatility    >it    >'rowth    prosjiei.  t  ■.    in    the    area's    c^xport     industi'ies,    which 
can    aliiaiptly    t  r  an.  r<>riii    loc.il     l.ihor    snpjily   conditions    from    sur])lus    to 
•.horta)H';    the    dependimv    ol     the    .in-.i    upon   outside    sources    of    lnve-^t- 
iiK-nt    and    translCi"    iiuoiiir,    the    v.i  r  i  .ih  i  1  i  t  y    lietween    st.ites    and    area>    of 
1  n  -t  I  I  lit  I  oils  .    valiK'.    ,iik1    1 1  I' I  ■.  I  a  t  I  \'i'    climate;    the    sh.ir'p    changes    and 
revers.ils    in   ihcmioihu    .iiul     .oi  lal    c  i  ih  uiiistances  ,    exeiii]')!  i  f  led    by    shifts 
in    the    liirth    r.iic    ,iiul    prii(      I  I  lie  I  ii.i  t  i  on  s    in    fuel 

A    coirel.iii-   ol     1  he     need    t'o  r    f  1 1- ,\  i  b  i  1  i  t  \'    is    the    neetl    for    a    contin- 
iiou  .    iii.in,igi'iiu-nt     cap.ibiiity.       A    considerable    loail    of    information-gathering, 
ev.ilnation   .iiul    pmb  I  em     .o  1  v  i  ii);    is    i  mp  I  i  ed  .      Recent    I  edera]     legislation 
h.is    hegiiii    to    iicoi'iii  .0    tiiis    nei-d    in    some    program   .areas,    notahl)'    Title 
IX   ot    the    i'ublic    Works    .irul    Iconoiiiic    Develojiment    Act    wiiich   ]irovides    for 
I'conomic    ,ul  just  ineiiT    a  .sist.anct-    to   an.is   of   thre.itencd    severe   unemploy- 
ment   without    till'   noiiiially    ju  erecju  i  ■.  i  t  e   Overall    Iconoinic    Dcveloi^mcnt 
ri.in    (SJ),    .Iiul    the   (^pjHu-t  un  I  t  1  es    for    flexible   .allocation   of  program 
funds   within    M.ites    under   t  lu-  Comjirehens  i  ve   j-.mployment    and   Training 
Act.    Health   I'l.inning   and   .Services    to    the   Aged   and   Handicapped    legisla- 
tion,   .ind   the   setting  of  air  quality   standards   under   F.PA's   newly   approved 
regu  1  at  ion:.    (Ss  )  . 

A    growth   m.ui.igement    stiategy    for    the   declining    areas    of   the   Old 
Wist    will    need    w.iys    of   de  1  i  vi'r  i  ii);    needed    progr.ims.       It    will    also   need 
to    esta!)lish    proi  i-ilui'e  ,    for    deculing   what    comb  i  n.i  t  i  ons    of   programs    can 
he   efli'ctive   .it    what    cost    in    spei  ific    local    situ.itions.      i^erhaps   most 
im])ortant  1  y ,    however,     it    must    sicure   agreement    on    directions    or   purpo- 
st'. ,    .uid    risolvi'   conflict  I  ng   cl.iims    upon    its   powers   .and    resources.       Its 
content    is    suf  f  ic  lent  1 V    coiit  rovi-is  i.i  I    that    a    gre.it    v.iriety   ot    persons 
will    tlouht  less   opi)osi-    such   a    systt;in    it    they   are   not    consulteil    m    the 
decision  process.      The  decision  will    l)e   better,    fairer  and  more  durable 
if   they    are. 


(SJ)    Public    Law   9.^-^J'S.    September   Z7 ,    1974. 

(.S.'S)    Area   Development     Interchange,    Vol.    V,    no.     ^,    February    1975. 
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(Mc.irls,    I  Ih>  OM    West    K(j;ioii,il    c:omiii  i  ss  ion   could   ;ict    in    such   a   growth 
in.iii.i)',iiiic-iil     ■.>-.iiiii      (.1)    .IS   .1    fi-soiiicc   JL-rou))   chaniu- 1  i  ii>;    idc.is,    data,    tcch- 
nii.il     IS  I  si  am  1  ,    iiKxIi'l     Ic):  1   . 1 .1 1  ion    and    prnj^ram    i  n  I  orniaT  i  on    to    State    a>;on- 
iir.,     il))    .)■■    an     ulvcu.ili'    lo    t  hi'    li'diTal    j.;o  vcraiincn  I    and    piivati-    wuhistry 
(in    liih.ill    (jI     t  hi     IvijMon,     li)    as    a    loiuni    lor    information    sharing    and    coor- 
dination;   and    |)>)s,ihlv    (d)    as    an   aj^oiit    of"   the  member  States    for    selected 
iiii|)  1  eiiient  at  i  on   ai  t  i  v  i  I  i  es  . 

(iiveii    I  he  .>     pos  .  I  hi  j  1 1  I  IS  ,    I  hi"   romnii  ss  ion  '  s    role    should   emphasize 
the   alias    ill   wh  u  h    ii    has    ihr   jMisitest    comparative   advantage.      There   are 
al     least     thirc     an  h    .ii'i-as.       The    first     i  •.    in    ilea  1  i  nj;    with    local    prol)lems 
which    repeat     t  h<  iii  ,e  I  vcs   widely    in   different    jurisdictions,    like   economic 
,iiid   deiiiograpli  11    .inalvsis,    the    im|)rovement    of  health   services,    school 
district    conso  I  I  dat  I  cm    .ind    municipal     finance       The    second    area    of   compar- 
ative  advantaji.e    is    in   di'a  1  i  ng   with   area-wide   problems    requiring   a    unified 
stanci'    towards    oni;.idc    interests    so   that    Diie    lur  i  sd  i  c  t  ion   will    not   be 
played    ol't'  a)',ain.l    .inolher    lor    concessions,    like    the    prospective    growth 
ind   dec  I  I  lie   of   lo.il    iiiiiung   arcr..       I'lie   third   area   of   .idvantage    is    in 
de.iliiif'.   with    piiibliiiis    in   which   one    local    area's   development    can    strongly 
affect    anothrt's,    siiih    as    labor    relocation. 

The    priiicip.il     tun.  tioiis    ol     the    pro|)osed    growth    iiianageiiient     system 
may    be    grouped    into   ob  ,i-rva  t  i  on  ,    diag.nosis,    pre.c  r  i  |it  i  on    and    niipl  i-men- 
t. It  ion.      l.ach    liiiulion   would   de[)end   upon    local,    State   and   Regional 
contributions,    with    the   ceniial    role  of  coordination   performed   at    the 
Ki'giona  1     1  eve  1  . 

(1)  Obsi-rvat  1  on    functions   would    include: 

(a)  IU)ut  I  lie   analysis   of   published    statistical    data   on 
loca  I    a  rea    cond i t  i ons . 

(b)  Special    pnrposi'    iield   observation   of    local    area 
ciinditioiis;    I  ai-nt  I  f  1  cat  ion   of  critical    contingen- 
cies   to    look    out     lor    in    (c)    and    (d). 

(c)  Seli'ctive   ob.erv.ilion   of   national    and   world 
deve  lo|)iiieiit  s    m    -elected    key    industries. 

(d)  Observation   of  n.ilional    developments   affecting 
program   resources. 

(2)  Diagnostic    liinctions   would    be  performed   on   a   priority 
basis    in   areas   of  most    sevi're  problems,    but    would 
ideally   be   ixt ended   a rea- wide  and   routinely   updated. 
They    i nc I ude : 

(a)  Area    se 1 f -d i agnos i s :     locally    initiated    problem 
ident I  1  icat  ion . 

(b)  Area    labor    market:    geographic    distribution   of 
present    and    short-term    future   surplus   or   shor- 
tage  ol    general     labor   and    specific    skills   or 
professions;    undereiiipioyment ,    seasonality   or 
wage   deficiency    problems. 
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(i  )      All. I    iiisl  J  tut  loii.il    CI  p. 1 1' 1 1  y  :    )i;i'ny;fa|ih  ic    ^  ovriMjic 
(il    luM  i  t  h    call-    institutions,    manpower    srrviL'cs, 
li'>;al    services;    serious   problems   of   school    dis- 
trict   si;:e,    municipal    and   county   adiiu  n  i  strat  ion  , 
t  ax    tiasc . 

(d)       \ii-:i       lie    development    capacity:    ideographic    distri- 
iiutioii   of   ari   IS   with    surplus    infrastructure   capa- 
ity,    <•    K-,    utilities,    communication,    air  quality 
.t  aiidards . 

(i  )       I  a  r  I  y    warnini'.    <>l    .ihrupt    changes    ui    area    economic 
v.iowth,    pro|(>.tion   ol    i  onse<|ucnces    for-   population 
(  iiriipi  I'.  I  I  1  on    .ind    (|U.iiity    of     life,    with   ipiant  i  tat  i  vt^ 
estimates   ol    wzv   and    linun)'.   of   .uU-ijuate   corrective 
act  loll    (  |ol)s    adde<l    or'    phased    out,    workers    rcloca 
lid     into    or    out     id     the    a  I'csi  ,    e  t  i.' .  |  . 

(  % )       I'll-,.  I  1  ji!  I  vc    ftiiK  I  I .  Ill-,    won  I  d    be    pi-  r  t  Ol  iiK'd    1 D  1  low  i  iig   any 
po  ,  1 1  I  vi      I  di'iit  1  I  1 1  .1 1  I  oil    ol    a    proiilem   and    its    most    likely 
laua-,.         I  liey    Would     include: 

(a)       llii     I  -.1  ahl  I  :.liiih-nt    ol    ;ii-ca    tk-ve  1  opiiient  ,     lalior   adjust  - 
imiit    and    service    eiihanceiiient    objectives    tor    Siiec- 
t  td    St  t  s   of   pidhU-ms,    including   selection   of   a   pro- 
visional   set    of    I  list    priority   target    areas. 

(I)|       llu    jMruration   ol     .|">ecific   proposals    foi-   program 
development    and    lunding. 

(c)       [iroposal    review   and    evaluation,     including    cost    con- 
si  .ti'iicy    (A-'.),i)    rx'view,    bene  fit /cost  ,    environmental 
impai.is,    administrative    review  at    all    levels    and 
])ul)  111     d  1  scuss  I  on  . 

(1)       Im^)  lemerit  a  t  i  on    functions    would    include: 

(a)       l'io);rani   organization    and    staffing. 

(h)      I'eiiotlic    review  ol    cost.    |)rocedural    efficiency   and 
l^rogram    impacts. 

(c)       Information   sharing:    aid   to   similar  programs    in 
start-up  and    problem   solving. 

(il)      ll|)i.iating,    revision   oi'    termination   of   |)rograms   as 
appropriate    in    light    of  changing  conditions. 

It     IS    recogni/ei.1    that    the    suggi'sted   approach   to   growth  management 
may    seem   highly    ambitious    if  viewed   all    at    once         It    would    be  perfectly 
])lausible,    however,    to   evolve   such   a    [irogram    incrementally,    starting 
out    as   a    resource   group   serving   existing   State   and    local    programs. 


•  ■11^ 
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Vic   (.'.in   iiiaki-    some   pre  I  iiiii  n.iry    suggestions   as    to   t  lie   actual    priori- 
ties   1 1n-  Commission   might    set    within    such   a   growth   management    system. 
We   mn-.t    eiiiphas  1  .'.e ,    howevt-r ,    that    these   suggestions   are   based   upon   a 
1)1  let    study,    .iiul   deiivi^   almost    entirely    from  our   iircvious    research   and 
personal    values.      We   offer    them    m   hope   of   starting   .i   dialogue,    not    as 
f  1  nil   .inswers  . 

Iirst,    piipiij.ii  ion    if).'.    Iroiii  declining    rural    .ire. is    should   be    re- 
isirdcd    ,r.    .1    p.i'iiiv    li.icc    Iwi'    iiio'.t    ptsijilf.       The-    declining    areas    of 
the   Oil!    West    h.ivc    done    .in    exci-pl  umal     |ob    in   mo-.t     respects    of    su^■talnI^g 
I  he   i|iia!itv   ol    tlirii    p(()pl('  ,    lives   and    in    iHpiipping    their   youth    to 
m.ike    the   besi    ol    .1    ('.rowing   n.it  loii.il    economy.      The    loss   does,    however, 
exjiose   more   vividly    the   ni  ed-,   ol    the   .iged   or    immobile  poor   and    of   Amer 
u.in    Indians,    the    g.ioups    who    h.ive    not    participated    as    fully    in    the 
iirb.in  I  /.at  i  on    |)rocess  . 

.St-cond ,    boom    growth    in    .in\'    oiii'    sector    slu)uli.!    be    regarded    as     i    v.il- 
uable    but     1  nulled    opporl  iin  i  I  \'    to    cnh.ince    t  lu'    .ire.i's    sources    of    income 
.ind    urban    i  n  f  r. ist  rue  t  ii  re  ,    Iml    .it     t  hi-    sami'    time    the    potential    source   of 
S'et    .motliei    boom   .iiul    bust    i\cle    siii  h   .as    have   pl.igued    tlie    region    through- 
out    It',   modern    hisioty         II     is    important    to    look    bevond    the    immediate 
pio|)|ciiis   ol    c.xp.iirion    lo    tile    not    very   dist.int    time   .It    which    the   jirescnt 
iionomii     soiinc.    ol     super    hisitisl    growth    will    pass,    .ind    to    avoid    being 
c.irrii-d    by   deiiiog.r.iph  i  c    arul    institutional    momentum    into   an   over-expansion 
which,    ,1  s   ptfvious   history   of  the  area   has   shown,    can   take  a   half-century 
or   more    to    read  i  ust  . 

The   "sh.idow   boom"   period   of   r.ipid   popul.it  ion   grtiwth   after   the   peak 
of   economic    growth    in    .in   .iresi    has    passt-d    is    jiotent  tally   the  most    danger- 
ous,   because   there   m.iy    ln'   outward    sijmis   of  tlistress   while   a   potential 
labor    surplus    is    buildiii);   ii|i   among   the    juvenile   population.      bftorts 
in   .ireas    now    in    this   phase   shoiiUI    include   overt    jirep.irat  ion   of  yt)uth    to 
out  nil  grate    success  fii  I  1  y  . 

lor   many    .ire.is    in    the    prim.iry    decline    phase,    publicly    aided    reloca- 
tion  .issistance   will    prob.ibly    provi-    to   be   needed.       Industrial    promotion 
m    this   ]irimary    stag.e   will    merely    attract    more    inmigrants   and   prolong 
the   problem,    unless    tlu;re    is   a  1  rtsidy   a    labor   surplus   and   unless    there 
IS   a    reasonable   prospc'ct    ol'   ste.idy   growth. 

AiiMs    in    the    secondary   dee  line   phase   have    low  mobility,    low    fer- 
tility,   slowly    rising  death    r.ites   and   a   population    size  which   has   become 
e-xceedmgly    ri;sistant    to  di'cline.      I'or  places   now    in   this   phase,    the 
iii.iin   object  ives    should    shift     from   moving   people   out    of   the   area,    ;is 
was    vital    in    the   |)iim.iry    st.ige,    to   helping   people   who   stay   to   cojjc   with 
the   changing   context     ind   capabilities   of  their   community.      Promotion 
of   employment    growth    by    tradition.il    me.ins   may    be    apjiropriate    at    this 
stage,    but    should    tu'    clone   with    more   .attention    than    is    normally   paid    to 
the   needs   of   the    lujn-mobili'    community   members.      Rapid   expansion    in   a 
growth    sector    like   mining   or   construction   of    .i    small    community    in   this 
stage-  of  dei  1  I  ne   eould   overshoot    employment    needs   .ind    lead    to   price 
inflation,    tax    rises   and   a   general    worsening  of   the    situation    from  most 
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itvs  I  Ji-nt  s  '    V  I  I'wjicn  lit  •. .      Oilui    |m- i  or  1 1  ii-s   mij'.ht     iiuliuli-   fni'our.'ij;  i  ii)'.    lo- 
cally   owinxl    or   .uliiii  11 1  Nrrriil    cut  i-t  jir  i  sos  ,    cu  1 1  i  v.it  :  iij;    politic.il     inllucncr 
DUtsiilc   the   area    and    ri-istin^;   Ji-st  iik  t  i  vc   ox|)hMtation   of   non-mobilo 
|H'o|i|o   atul    thi-   natural    onv  i  loniiiont  . 

A   wule    fanco    of   ail  i  us  t  iiicnt    ai,livilic's    ini);ht    .ilsu    he  eon^^  i  ika  cil 
from   the    I'arlier    list.       Loea  I    priorities   may   ililti-r    troni  our   pt' n.  ept  i  ons  , 
but    we   woulii    sii^',,t;est    emphasis   upon    piihlie    t  ransi^ort  at  ion  and   communica- 
tions,   service  aiul    school    liistiict    consolidation   and   the  development   of 
institutions    for    remote   health   care   delivery. 

An   overr  1(1 1 11);   puhlic   objertivi-    in    tlie    secondary  decline   and   non- 
j'.rowth    e<pii  I  I  hr  I  uiii    slaj'.es    should    he    to   protect,    enhance  and   cajntalize 
on    till-   heiielits   of   slow    i;rowth    such    as   a    stable   lommunity,    stronp 
coiiiimin  1 1  >■    ties,    anil    the   opjiort  un  1 1  y    lor   communi  cat  i  n;'    t  hc>   customs    and 
values    of    .in    older-    ira    to    a    vounj^er    one.        In    the    minds    of   those    who 
liavL'   chosiMi    to    remain    throuj;li    the    setonilary   phase,    these   values   may 
outweigh    soiiu-   di'gree   of    increased   inatt:rial    consumption.      They   ougiit 
t  o    hi'    respei  I  ed  . 

A    );eiiii.il     iiiiplic.il  ion    o  1"    i  he    forcc.oiii)^    recoiiiiiicnda  1 1  ons    is    that 
the    new    url>jii    dcuc  I  opiiieiit     luospeil:.    aiisini',    from    t  iia  1    di'velopment  s    shi)uld 
not    he    ri>);arded    .is    ,i    mean',    ol    ".avin);"    decliniii);    towns    which    have    risiched 
till'    sicoiida  i>'    decline    i>i    ccpi  i  I  i  hr  i  iiiii     .taj'.i..       It    would    si'em   best,    whore 
fisisihle,    li>    I'uide    such    j^idwlh    inio    the    larr.er    cities    with    relati\ely 
gix-ater   physusil,    soci.il    ,md    institutional    capacity    for   growth.      Where 
new    riMiiote     .ei  t  lemeni   .    .ire    i  equ  i  rcul    tor   coal    extraction,    the    creation 
of   ttiiiporary    new    town'.    ("c.iini)s"   mij-.ht    be   a    better   tcrnO    and    careful 
restoration   when    tluv    ,ire    no    longer   neeiled   might    well    prove    less    harm- 
ful 

III    the    di've  I  opmciii    of    new    services,     it     is    our   preliminary    imprcs 
sion    that    the    tol  lowing,  warr.mt    highest    priority. 

(1)      Keloc.ilion    and     |oh    tiiuling,    services,    .iddressed    cHjually 
to    reducing,    the    numbers    of    surplus    workers    ,ind    of 
scanc    workers    within    IocmI    areas.       Soiiii-    ol    this    relo- 
cation  can    he    trMiisfiis    iu-tween   urban    and    rural    jiarts 
of    the    region,    init    moves    to   and    from  luajor  metropolitan 
areas   outside    the    ri-gion    should    also    i)e    assisted   as 
requ i red . 

(J)       Institutional    develojimeiit    services,    esjiecially   in   the 
fields   of   health,    schools,    public    transportation,    and 
communications,    to   provide   coveraj>e  of   the   more   remote 
and    thinly   |)opulafed    parts   of   the   Region,    with   special 
i-mphasis   on    reaching   people   unable   to   travel    routinely 
by    automobi Ic. 

{.'>)      A    positive    tirst    step    could    he    the   development    of   an 
irea   diagnostic    service    to   aid   existing   agencies    m 
setting    their  own    inter   area   priorities    for  measures 
a(tectiiii',   or   .iccomodat  I  ng    local    growth   .and   to   support 
loc.il    communities    in    pi. inning   and   grant  -  seek  ing  .      'Iht 
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di.iHiiii.tK     timttioti    IS    sugjicsted    rather    than    routine 
dala-)'.at  hiMin.u    as    a    starting    point    lioiaLisc    useful 
results    can    he    acliii'ved    tor    a    tew    areas    quickly    at 
low    cost,    ami    because    the    expern-nce   of   actually    usin>^ 
the  data    for-  dia^Miosis    in    a    lew   areas   will    helji    in 
selecting   which    items    to   collect    and   update    routinely 
in    the    future. 
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Al'I'INDIX    A 
li  1  h  I  1  ());rM|)hy    cil     Dcil  11111-4;    Ai'';i'.,    W  1  t  I1    Siicciiil 
hiiiphasis   oil    I  he   01(1   West    lU'gion 


1 


Alonso,  Will  I. III).  "Ijrbaii  Zero  Population  Cirowth,"  Daedcius  102:  191- 
200  (lall  1973).   limphasizes  distributional  consequences  of 
local  growth  restraint. 

Alonso,  William  and  Medrich,  Hliot  I  1970)  "Spontaneous  Crowt h  Cen- 
ters in  Twentieth  Century  American  Urbanization,"  Workinj',  Taper 
No.  11.'^.   Berkeley:  Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Development, 
University  ol  California.   hxamines  geographic  distribution  of 
rapidly  growing,  cities  by  decades  since  1900  (including  hillings, 
Creat  rails). 

Ilaione,  Mich.icl  el  al.  (l')?^)  The  Almanac  of  Amen  cm  i'olitics, 
Hoston.  (Jambit,  Inc.  Rich  profiles  of  each  state  and  congres- 
s  iona 1  district. 

Bolton,  Roger  f.  (1971)   "Uefensc*  Spimliiig  and  Tolicies  i'or  Labor 
.Surplus  Areas,"  fin)  Ka  i  n  f,  Meyer,  lissays  in  Reg  iona  1  fconomics 
C'ambridge   p]) .  n7  IdO.   Cood  theoretical  analysis  of  local 
economic  decline,  emphasizing  factor  imbalances. 

Boichert.  .lohn  K.   (1972)   "America's  Changing  Met  rojio  1  i  tan  Regions," 
Anna  1 '.  of  the  Anurican  Association  ol"  Cleographers  ()2  ;  2 ,  p]).  360- 
M)9.      (June  1972).   l;m|)irical  summary  and  ma|i  showing  increasing 
metropolitan  concentration  of  selected  trade  and  service  activities 

Borchert  .  .lolin  R.,  "The  dust  bowl  in  the  1970's",  Annals  of  the 

Amcri can  Assoc  ial  ion  of  Ceog raphe rs  61(1)  1971,  1-22.   Time  near 
for  another  major  drought  in  Grassfand  region  --  possibly 
occasion  for  "revolutionary  changes  in  settlement"  with  Federal 
assistance. 

Borchert,  .lohn  R.  .ind  Russell  li   Adams,  Tr.ide  Centers  and  Trade 

Areas  of  the  U|)p(.i'  Midwist  .   Miniuapol  i  s :  Upj^er  Midwest  Research 
and  Development  Council  and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  with 
the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Planning  (iommission.  Urban  Report 
n?,.    196.i. 

Brown,  A..).   (1972)   The  framework  of  Regional  I.conoiiucs  in  the 
Un  i_t_ed  Kingdom,   (iambridge;  University  Press.   Mostly  national 
{lolicy  perspective,  but  ;i  1  so  iliscusses  internal  dynamics  of 
declining  economies,  multiplier  effects  of  relocation  and  job 
creation.   Reviews  important  British  program  experience 

Business  Week,  .January  27,  197S,  pp.  108-113.   "The  mountain  states: 
cooling  the  boom  from  the  energy  crisis."  "Widespread  shortages 
of  water,  manpower  and  materi.ils,  fresh  doubts  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  extracting  oil  from  shale,  and  a  sluggish  national 
economy  have  combined  to  slow  down  the  timetable  for  resource 
development,  and  political  opposition  has  j)roduced  fresh  doubts 
about  how  much  growth  the  region  wants." 
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Ciiiiiercm.  (iotdiMi  (I '.)/(•)   Itcp  lonal  l.ronomi  c  Development   I  he  I'ccJeral 
Uole.   Johns  llo[)l«.ins  Press.   M.iinly  a  national  policy  perspec- 
tive, but  jiives  some  very  sound  evaluation  of  local  program  im- 
pacts . 

Caudill,  Harry  M.  H'JhZ)      Night  (koines  to  the  Cumberlands.   Boston; 
At  lant  ic-l,i  1 1  le ,  IJrown.   The  story  of  another  energy  boom:  the 
destruction  of  Api)alachia  by  the  coal  industry. 

(:()lli);non,  l-cedi- r  i  ck  C.     (i')7.'l)  The  ^^hj_scs  of  RujraJ  to  Urban  Migra- 
tioii  Among  tin-  I'ooi-.   Doctoral  Dissertation,  Harvard  University 
Department  of  Political  fconomy  and  (lovc-rmiient  .   Analysis  of  a 
1700-case  interview  study  of  rural  to  urban  migrants.   Insights 
into  who  moves,  who  doesn't  and  especially  why. 

( oiniiii  t  t  ce  for  f.conomu  Development  (l'.)()1)  Coiiiimin  i  t  y  Iconomic  Devel- 
oj)iiKWit  l.ffons:  live  Case  Studies.   New  York;  (!ommittce  for 
liconomic  Development.   Traditional  area  develoi)meiiT  . 

Coiiw.iy  Kesearch  ('orporat  ion  ,  Tlie  I- 1  f  t^  Legislative  ("li  mates;  Site 
Selectjon  iiandbciMak .   Atlanta:  Conway  Research  (!orp.   197.^. 
Outlines  State  laws  and  programs  affecting  industrial  site 
devclojiment ,  taxation,  manpower  training  incentives,  inducements 
or  restraints  on  new  industry. 

I'lig.u  1 1  t  ,  Clenn  V.,  "The  places  left  heliind;  |)0|>nlation  trends  and 
policy  for  rural  America,"  Kural  Sociolo^  .^(, .    .14'.)-470  (Decem- 
ber 1971).   Iinds  decline  to  be  more  frecpient  with  smaller  size 
of  place  and  greater  tii  stance  from  an  SMSA.   Nevertheless  finds 
overall  si.:e  distribution  of  cities  and  towns  to  be  stable: 
small  towns  are  not  simply  disappearing. 

Ciilmore,  Donald  U .     (I'.lfjH)  DeyeliM^iing  the  "l.itt  le"  iiconomies .   New 
York:  Committee  for  Hconomic  Development.   A  more  comprehensive 
overview  of  traditional  jiractices. 

Hansen,  Niles  M.  (  1 9()9 )  IJrb.in  .ind  Uegional  Dimensions  of  Manpower 
Pol  jj^ .   Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration.   Lexington;  University  of  Kentucky.   Chapter  on 
demonstration  relocation  assistance  programs  gives  good  summary 
of  operation,  deficiencies. 

(1970)  Kural  Poverty  and  the  Urban  Crisis.   Blgomington, 

Indiana;  Indiana  University  Press.   Has  a  chapter  on  needs  of 
American  Indians. 

The  I'uturi-  of  Noniiiet  ropol  1 1  an  America.   Lexington.  D.C. 

Heath  and  Company,  197.^.   Prospects  for  "turnaround"  of  declin- 
ing rural  areas,  based  upon  a  sample  of  counties  which  went  from 
previous  decline  to  growth  in  the  I960' s.   Good  summary  of 
literature  on  rural  develo|)ment  in  Chapter  2.      Chapters  on  con- 
ditions in  Colorado  and  Minnesota  may  warrant  some  extension  to 
adjacent  parts  of  Old  West  Region.   Major  conclusion  is  the 
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y,rowing  iiiiportaiici'  of  "nrli.in  fitld"  effects  radinting  from  the 
liirj'.iM-  niep..ilopol  I t;in  clusters  of  cities  in  promoting  growth,  but 
also  sensitive  analyses  of  roles  of  tourism  and  local  industrial 
development  efforts. 

Ilirschman,  Albert  (I'JdLi)  "  Intcrregioiu  1  and  International  Trans- 
mission of  economic  (irowth,"  (in)  .1 .  R  .  P  .  Friedmann  and  William 
Alonso,  Regional  Development  and  Planning.   Explanation  of 
"spread"  and  "backwash"  concepts;  nitty-gritty  process  perspec- 
t  i  V  e . 

I.asuen.  .).R,  (1972)  "On  Crowth  Polc^s,"  l)ri)an  Studies.   Vol.  b.    No. 

J,  pp.  l.W-iOl.  r.mpliasizes  roles  of  large  corporations  in 

urban-industrial  development  in  remote  areas,  taking  favorable 
V  i  ew . 

McCarty,  llarohl  Hull  (li)71)  The  (it;ograph  i  c  Hasis  of  American  I'.cono- 
mic  I.I  fe.   Westport  ,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press.   Rich  if  rather 
static  view  of  spatial  distribution  of  resources,  major  indus- 
t  r  i  es  . 

Mcra ,  Koichi  (\'.)7S]    "On  the  Urban  Agglomeration  and  Economic  Effi- 
ciency," liconoini  c  Ik-vclopiiient  and  Cultural  Change,  V.  21,  No.  2 
(.lanuary).   Opposes  population  dispersion  policies,  favors  big 
city  growth  on  grounds  of  economic  efficiency. 

Morrison,  Peter  A.  (l'.)72)  "Population  Movements  and  the  Shape  of 
Urban  Crowth:  Implications  for  Public  Policy"  in  Commission  on 
Population  Crowth  aiui  American  Euturc,  Research  Reports,  V.  5, 
Populat  ion  J^i.^' '' 'J'"*  L^L"  ''""^  Policy  (ed)  Sara  Mills  Mazie,  pp. 
281-.'^22.   Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.   Explains 
the  resistance  of  economically  declining  areas  to  population 
loss,  advocates  relocation  assistance. 

Morrison,  Peter  A.  "luture  urban  growth  and  the  nonmet ropol i tan  pop- 
ulation: jioliiies  for  coping  with  local  decline,"  Santa  Monica: 
RANI)  Corjiorat  ion  paper  P-4801.   This  paper  reviews  trends  in 
national  urban  growth  and  what  they  imply  for  the  future  nonme- 
tropolitan  population.   Contiguous  urban  centers  are  coalescing 
into  u  highly  differentiated  and  interconnected  urban  system. 
The  expansion  of  this  system  is  occurring  in  zones  surrounding 
large  urban  centers  but  not  yet  labeled  a  part  of  them.   These 
developments  have  left  some  nonmctropoli tan  areas  with  popula- 
tions whose  geographic  arrangement  and  socioeconomic  composition 
furthers  local  economic  obsolescence. 

Two  alternative  approaches  to  coping  with  local  decline  are 
examined:  (1)  a  maintenance  approach,  whereby  outmigration  would 
be  curtailed  and  steps  taken  to  rejuvenate  the  area's  economy; 
(2)  an  assisted-migration  approach,  emphasizing  adaptation  to 
rather  than  revers;il  of  population  decline  and  strengthening  the 
effectiveness  of  migration  as  a  means  of  material  improvement 
for  individuals.   The  demographic  features  of  the  assi sted-migra- 
tion  approach  suggest  that  it  is  the  sounder  and  more  realistic 
policy  strategy. 
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Nat  ioii.i  I  Advisory  romiiii  ss  ion  on  Uur;il  Poverty.   Tho  Pooplc  Left  Bohind. 
W.ish  I  n^toii :  15. P.O.  1<J()7.   Summary  of  extensive  series  of  reports. 
Part  1  briefly  describes  incidence  of  rural  poverty,  Part  II  recom- 
mends public  actions  addressed  to  the  following  areas  of  needs: 
--Croat  inji  a  favorable  economic  environment 

-  -manjiower  dove  iopment 
- -cducat  U)n 

--health  and  medical  care 

--fami  ly  plann  i  n^; 

- -wel fare 

--rural  bousini', 

--area  and  rej'ional  dcvcliif)ment 

-  -community  or  ^',.iiii  zat  ion 

--conservation  and  natural  resource  develojiment 
--adjustments  in  agriculture,  lorestry,  fisheries  and  mining; 
--more  effective  government. 

Noriham,  Kay  M.  (I'XV.)  "Di-cl  i  ii  i  iij',  IJrb.in  Ci^nters  ol'  the  U.S.:  l'.)4()- 
!')()(),"  AniKih.  of  I  he  _As'>ot- lanon  of  American  (ieographers  ,  .S.^:l 
(MarchJ .  "" ~ 

(h)'i'.>)  "l'o|>ulation  Si.'e,  Relative  Location  and  Declining." 
*"  DrbTTn  Laiul  Pcoiiomik^',  XLV:.-i  (Au);u-.t  )  .   Says  how  many  declined,  of 
what  slues  and  where  they  are.   limphasis  on  small  cities,  central 
place  (trade  and  :.ervice)  functions:  suggests  a  dropping  out  of 
the  bottom  tier  of  the  urban  hierarchy. 

Northern  C.reat  Pl.uns  Resources  Proi>,ram,  "Soc  io-liconomic  and  Cultural 
Aspects  oi  Potrnti.il  Coal  Development  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains," 
Report  ot"  Work  (lrou|)  P.,  Discussion  Draft  6/74. 

pp.  <).-;-()'.):  "Communities  in  Decline:  A  Case  Study"  reviews  his- 
tories ol  the  the  lining  coal  mining  towns  of  (lolumbus  and  Noonan , 
North  l)akot;i,  the  impacts  of  coal  development  (locally  owned) 
IQOO-l'.XtO  ami  its  shutdown  n)(>0- l'.)7().   Notes  loss  of  physic  i  ans  , 
aml)ulance  servici',  erosion  of  services  generally. 

Fcrlofl  ,  Harvey  S,  et  al.   (!')()())   Regions,  Resources  and  F-.conomic 
Crowth.   Baltimore:  .lohns  Hopkins  i'ress.   Old  but  good.   Shift- 
share  and  rich  descriptive  analyses  of  U.S.  regional  economic 
structures  and  growth  trends. 

Robinson,  lidwyn  1^.,  History  of  North  Dakota.   Lincoln:  University  of 
Nebraska,  1*)()().   Vividly  describes  boom  and  bust  sequence  in  dry- 
land wheat  areas:  Hooms  1878-1886  and  1898-1918,  pp.  134-147,  235- 
242.   Observes  that  towns  were  built  up  faster  than  farms  to 
support  them:  many  declined  or  were  abandoned  (p.  150). 

Rust  ,  iidgar.  Metropolitan  Areas  Without  Growth,  Scientific  Analysis 
Corporation,  1974.   Prepared  for  the  Center  for  Population 
Research,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  under  contract  No.  1-llD- 
42806.   1-mphasizes  the  effects  of  non-growth  upon  local  economic 
and  social  conditions.   Hypothesizes  the  existence  of  a  boom-bust 
process  of  uneven  growth  in  the  more  remote  and  dependent  areas, 
and  a  process  of  "cumulative  disadvantage"  affecting  long-declin- 
ing areas.   Supporting  evidence  sought  in  case  histories  of  ten 
non-growmg  SMSA;s  and  in  cross-sectional  analysis  of  a  sample 
including  30  non-growing  SMSA's  and  a  matched  sample  of  30  growing 
ones. 
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Thomjison,    Wilhur   R.    (19()5)    A   I'refMcc   to   llrh;tn   l.oonuni  u-s ,    Rt-sourcos 
t'lir   the   luturc.    Ine.      R.iltimore;    Johns   Hopkins   Press.      Basic 
hook.      I'sjioc  1 .1 1  1  y   |)i.-rtincnt    to  dcclnunji  areas   arc   the  concept 
1)1"   tlu-   "urban    size   ratchet,"   Thompson's   stage   theory  of  urban 
j^rowth   ami    his   "chaliciij^o   and    rcs])(Miso"   hypothesis    to  explain 
ni.ijor   clian^jes    in   a    city's    economic   development    Instory. 

(  1 ')(>H )      "InlcT-nai    and    r.vternal    I'actor--    in    the   IH'velop- 
iiient    of  Urban    l.conom  i  es ,"    (m)    Harvey  S.    PerlolT  and    Lowden 
Wmj^t)    (eds)    Isstie'.    in   Urban    liconomics,    Resources    tor   the    i'uture. 
haltimori':    Johns   Hopkins    Press.      Many    ideas    regarding   the   pro- 
cess  and   nature  oi'    local    econoiiiic   development.      Presents  hypothe- 
sis of  "industrial    filter-down"   process  described    in   main  text 
o(    this   paper. 

(I')7:S)  "Pi-oblenis  That  Sprout  in  the  Shadow  of  No- 
(iiowtii,"  AlA  Journal,  V.  (iO:  .sO-.vS  (December).  Summarizes 
declining   are.i   problems,   cpiestions    logic   of  no-growth  movement. 

U.S.    Department    of  (.oniiiierce ,    Ki-g.ional    i.conoinics    Division,    Upper 
Missouri    i\iver   Reg.  i  on  ;_^A  Soc  lo-liconomic   Prof  i  le  .      Washington: 
('..P.O.,    i'.)72.      An.ilysis   to   support    designation  of  Old   West   as   a 
Title   V    region.      Much   data,    little    interpretation. 

U.S.    i.ibr.iry   of  Congiiss,    (ioni-ress  ioii.i  1    UesiMrcli   Service,    Towards 
a    National    lirowt  h   I'd  I  i  cj/ :    federal    and   State   Developments    in    1973. 
(ihapter    II    covers    rural   development    and   economic   growth   actions 
by    legislation  and   major  courts.      Not   very  descriptive  but   a   use- 
ful   source  of   references. 
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AI'I'j^NOIX^B 
BIIU.IOCRAI'IIY   ()|-   MITKJATFNG  MKASURfiS 


Appalachia  5:S  April  1972,  pp.  7-17.   "New  Agency  Sends  Health  Pe'-son- 
nel  to  Critically  Short  Areas."  National  Health  Service  Corps,  P.l,. 
'.)l-625,  1970,  lor  primary  care  only.   Tries  to  provide  doctor/popu- 
lation ratio  --  1/'1,000.   Initially  favored  places  with  facilities 
already  ]irovidinp  labor  only.   Waits  for  application  --no  outreach. 
Depends  on  Ilill-Burton  program  tor  facility  counts.   NOTE:   this 
government  publication  is  a  good,  readable  source  of  intelligence 
on  the  wide  variety  of  "mitigating  measures"  demonstration  programs 
being  implemented  in  Appal achia. 

Area  DtM/c  lopiiK'nt  hu  ei-L^haji^u- .   A  twice-monthly  four-page  summary  )r"  new 
legislation,  major  admnii st rai i vc  actions,  conferences  and  important 
rt'ports  affecting  the  lievelopment  of  rural  areas,  towns  and  smaller 
cities. 

I'lihlished  by  the  National  Are.i  Development  Institute,  Iron 
Works  Ko.ul.  I'.O.  Box  11890,  Lexington,  Kentucky  40.S11,  for  $Jl/year. 

I;.M.  licck  c-t  ai.   "I.f frets  of  industrial  develojjmcnt  on  lioads  of  h^isc- 
holds,"  (j2(>wt  li  j]_ntl  ("haiiy.o  IV:.%,  pp.  1()-19.   Impact  of  1000  employees 
of  Jones  and  l.auglilin  steel  jilant  in  Putnam  County,  Illinois,  rural 
area,  compared  with  similar  rural  area  without  industrial  develop- 
ment 1966-1971.   I  wo  area  probability  samples.   Experimental  area 
heads  got  younger,  better  educated,  higher  status  but  no  greater 
income  gain  than  control  area. 

Cross,  Cary  "Southe.-ist  Ohio's  Answer  to  the  Emergency  in  Emergency 
Health  Care"  Appaiacliia  7:1-12  (August-September  197.^). 
Three-year  demonstration:  ambulance  service  via  non-profit  founda- 
tion, Federal  grant.   Gives  the  following  table  of  funding  services. 


Funding  of  Emergency  Health  Service  Projects 

Ttie  iH)(lc  of  the  App.ildt.hi.ifi  Rc'()i(jruil  Commission  prrmits  f  iinciing  of  t.'moiqency  modicjl  ser  vir  ,■  .  .< 
in  .irc.is  (IfSKtriHtrul  *is  h(*jltti  (Kmonstration  .ircMS  i^  thcie  projerls  jro  part  of  the  are. is'  demonstr.itions 
rm<t(]iMu  V  ineduMl  service  projects  can  Ik.'  ttjnrlcd  only  it  Ihcy  ttie  con)t)onent',  oi  pnmjr  y  hejith  c.n  i    .v  .ii'it 
P(  tin.ii  V  III  .iHh  .  .uc  IN  <)rf  iiu'd  \\\   ihe  Cutiunission  corlc  .is  hi'jllli  '.erviCe*.  in  .1  coinpi  chcuMv''  hr.ilitw  .in     -v    I.    ,1 
.i(lri|ii,ili'  lot  inrrnrui  (l.tily  pri  .inijl  he.ilrti  rut'd',  i>ii  ,1  full  inne,  (ontinuMui  (  .iff  Imms     a  '.ysteiri  which  ,)t<(7i(:-. 
Ihr  MMiuiii'it  M  Mil  tniiily  .>|  ,  .11  r-  net  rv.-Mit  ily  iii^olvr-.  Ihr  in.iinlen.inre  ol  t  oinplrlr  iiHdu  ,il  ici  ord'.  .ind  iink.Pji  ■.  u, 
.  .Ih.'i    li'vrls  ot  t  .in        *,ri  uml.n  v  d  '".,  hti.pit.il  -.ci  vn  i".}  .nul  lei  Ii.ii  y  (i.c  .  hn|hlv  -.i  h  c  ..iti/rd  r  cmmti  h  <ii  umIimI  m  • 
n  r-.  u-.n*illy  t  rnlt.ih/eil  u)  f  iMpi  .n  d  ho-.i  uCil-.l      Unilrr   the  (^OMWlir.Mon  i  (ulr  di  1 11  nhnn  oi   pi  .rri.iry  hiMlIti  t  .irr.  *  ,1.1 
.III  individii.il  i-iihf.  inic)  iln-  »  oiiipii*|n'n'.ivi-  he.ilth  c.'ire  '.yslrin  U)r  ,iny  ommhi  .ind  uidi.il  (..in-  r,  r|ivrii  !■<  turn,  liu 
pniTi.n  V  Ii'mIIIi  i   "«'  (  onipiineni  .it  thr  sy  Mr  in  ni.iki'S  .WiiiLihle  to  him  .1  toll  '.cop''  of  per  so  11,1 1  fii\ildl  sn  vict:s,  fu,ti 
simpli-  li",nin|  h)   .|H'(  i.tli/i'd  lit  Mlnicid 

1  Ins  drill  Ilium  1  >(  pnm.ir  y  l>r.illh  c.in-  nuikcs  mo'.t  eiiier(|rn(  y  medtc.il  service  projects  outside  (d  ihr  luMlih 
dirnonsti  .iIiiMi  .ire.e,  inehtjihle  tor  fiindouj  l)y  tfie  Comme.sion. 


Stmrci's  <if  Itnnliii):, 

I  )cp.(ri  ini'fit  111   I  )rti-nsr' 


Types  of  I  iinditiK  A  vailahic 


OthcC  n(   Civil    I).'f(?n!iO 


support  for  community  emercjcncy  communic.M ion 
centers.  f<iperi,illv  including  enuiijrnent 


iJop.iriinenl  ot  IHi'.ilth,  f  (tiK.iiioii  ami  Wclfarn' 

Hcilth  Si'r  vice-.  /Vdinmisti.iOon 


IJJViMon  of  L  mmicniv  Hr.iltt^  Sorvircs.  Ft'dfr.il 

HimUIi  Ptuqrtiiris  ^i(•l\/ll  . 


emprqcnfv  mndictti  service  systoms 


HiMllh  C.irr  F   M  (liti.-.  L,.iyicr 
Hrt|i(in,il  Mi'dicil  i'm.jt.ims  S'^fvicr 


(ihysir-il  f.icilMiPs  such  .is  hospitals  ond  cimics 

(■mtMi)rticv  medic   il  cjro  |jrotjr<ims  connected  vMlh 
lie.in  tlise.ise,  r. nicer,  stKiki;  .ind  reldlPd  dise.ises 


N.itionat  liistiK.tt  ",  (il  Hi'.illli 


Oivisum  <tl  I'liysici.in  .Kid  I  le.iltti  FVolcsMons 
t   dui..liMii     di.n-.iu  •)(   He.iHh  M.KipiivA/ri 
I  dm   iii.'ii 


prniii'ii'is   involyed  in  \.t\i-  oi  |  ihy^iir  i.ins'  services  in 
etiieiqerK  y  ilep.ii  t  tt^rnrs    tf.iinin.)  nt  |  irofrssin''..ils  in- 
yulvi  il  in  einef(|'''if  V  srivu,". 


N.Jluiii.il  InstHiite  of  (irnrr-il  Medn  .il  Seivtfcs 


i|r.int-.  for  1. ■'.)'. in  h  in  tf.mni.i  mm]  shoi  k.  supniirt  oi 
tf.ium.i  rrsr.tn  h  i  ■■nt-Ts    fi-llowship  .ind  tr.iii.me, 
prcMjf.irns 


Nalion.il  Institute  of  NrurologiCtil  Oisrasrs  and 
Stroke 


frsi-jf^i  h  on  .irmientfll  in|ury  to  the  CPntral  n'-rvous 
systrni,  Ljf.iiiis  (01  f.i(.ilities  and  C(|uipnienl  fui  specitl 
held  iiiiury  ceniers    felUiwship^  ,incJ  training  prof)rams 


Social  Security  Admmtiir.it  ion 


payment  fi>r  sorvicrs,  mrludmq  oulpatirni  and  cnier- 
gency  core  .ind  .imhui.mci'  service 


[>»p.inmfni  of  rr.insptHtotion' 

Division  of  Cmori|cncy  IWi-dical  Progrjms 


JSSiStanre  in  highw/.ty  vjfety  programs,  fyndinqot 
emorijuncy  service  plans  jod  demonstration  proiecti 


SmAll  Business  Admmistr.ition' 


lo.ins  for  purtfi.isr  of  ambukincPS  and  etiuipmont  and 
opor.ition  of  .imbiilanco  scrviios 


rord  F  oundution.  3?0  E.j*,t  43rd  Strnot, 

New  Yort..  Nwvw  York    1001V 


gcner.il  emergency  medical  service  pruiocts 


flotiert  Wood  Johnson  FoundJtion,  Princeton,  New 
1' fv-y   08b40.  An«ntion     M.irgarei  IWahoney 


rural  health  care  projects  (not  including  major 
tftluiprT>ent) 


'   1   'It    U,nt\„t    iiito'  in. 


.mnii.  *  unian  tho  regionni  o(tu  ot  t>»  rt^a**)  Qovrrnmoni  agencle*. 
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(lilmorc,     lolin   S.    .ind   Mary   K.    Duff,    "Getting   a  handle  on   rural   develop- 
ment:   the  Colorado   ,i[)proaLh    --    Policy  analysis   for   rural   development 
and   jifowth  maiiajiemont    in  Colorado,"   Denver  Rescarcli    Institute,    U. 
Denver    (Coiiiiiii  t  toe   print    for  U.S.    Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and   f-orcstry.   October   10,    197.^). 
A    rich   lirow  ot     ideas: 

Proposes   St:ile  (irowth  Manaj'oment  Agency   to  coordinate  policy.      Struc- 
ture would    include   representatives    from  COG's   and   State  agencies. 
Would  produce   .S-year   growth   plans. 

Kural    Deve  I  opiiieiit    (orp.-    c.ijii  1  a  1    <uul   ent  rejireneurial    help   to   business, 
j'.overnment  s ,    liousinj;  authorities,    etc.    on   $300  million   from  State   -- 
1/3   for  ji.rants,    1/S    revolving    loan    fund. 

Preserving   agr  iiul  t  ma  1    land. 

--Development    (laiiis  T.ix      -    tax   on   net    capital    gain  on   selling   real 

estate   and    i  niiiroveinent  s    in   order   to   preserve   agricultural    land, 

social  I  ;'.e   wiiultall    jnofit. 
-  -  Pay-.is- you -gi  ow.     iiiclude   capital    costs   of   services    expansions 

in   iMiiltiing   permit    fees. 

Growth    restraint    tools: 

--Ui'cpiiix'   priv.iic  divf  1  opnu'iits   to   submit    impact    statements   giving 
growth   tost     I  iit'ornial  ion  . 

--Public    purchase  and    leaseback   of  pasture   and   hay    lands. 

--Authori.:e   prohibitory   measures   at    all    levels   of  government: 
•loning,    blocking  highway   extensions,    water  controls,   morator- 
iums  on   permits. 

--Require   restor.ition   after  mineral    exploitation. 

-iloxible   county   reorganization  with   growth    (Montana   law  also 
pcM'llli  t  s    this). 

--Re(|uire  county  zoning. 

--I'orced  joint  venture  PlJD's. 

--Rccjuire  land  donation  or  partial  construction  for  schools,  low 
income  housing,  open  space  as  well  as  access  and  utilities,  as 
prerequisites  for  all  building  permits  and  subdivisions. 

(."ountering  decline-,  fostering  growth  in  rural  areas: 

--Direct  capital  and  operating  subsidies  to  firms  to  locate  in 
rural  areas,  or  short  term  tax  exemptions. 

--Loan  guarantees,  interest  subsidies,  capital  or  operating  sub- 
sidies for  industrial  site  development,  plan  and  equipment, 
state  purchase  contracts,  materials  and  manpower  as-sembly, 
subsidies  to  distribution  of  output. 

--Brokerage  activities  to  promote  aid  utilization. 

--Homestead  Act  II:  resettle  urban  dwellers  in  rural  areas. 

--Require  affirmative  action  for  employing  local  residents. 

--State  investment  in  telecommunication  for  education,  employ- 
ment, cultural  opportunities. 

--Highway  planning 

--how  cost  loans,  subsidies  to  local  co-ops. 

--State  Housing  Authority  to  develop  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  in  rural  areas. 

--Counties  pre-develop  annexable  land. 
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--l.aiicl    punlKisc   antl    ItMScliMck. 
--MJniK'Sot  .1   ilu;il    tax    (low  on    farmlands). 
--Wage  d I flcrcnt ials   to  professionals. 

■und  1  ng 

- -Mi  I'.hw.iy  I'l-iist  t'liiul  to  rural  public  titans  it 

--Deposit  St.itc  pens  I  oil  fund  money  in  local  i).iiiks 

--Rural  Dc-vc  lo|imont  Corjxjrat  ion 

--Deferred  lax  payment  for  sale  of  farm  land  without  change  ol"  use 


llil)i>s,  John,  "Ma  1  nt  .1 1 II 1 11);  transport  services  in  rural  areas,"  Journal 
of  i  raiisj)iii  t  ai  i  on  l.cononiics  anti  Policy  6  10-11  (January,  1972). 
I'eel'.  !)u:.  -.irvice  a  poor  second  to  personal  transportation;  suggests 
proiiiot  I  n)',  loint  use  ol"  cars,  more  motorhi  kcs  . 

Kalba,  K.i'.,  "(\)niimiin  cah  I  e  Med  i  c  i  n<- :  (!al)le  TV  and  Health  Services," 
Socio  Iconoiiuc  I'lanning  Services  7:()11-(>3J  (December  197.S) 
Three  possible  1  evi- 1  s  of  aj)pIication  for  cable  TV  and  data  trans- 
mis'.ioi)  III  IumIiIi  services  pro])t)Scd:  professional  education  only, 
public  luMJth  I  nform.it  ion ;  interactive  two-way  system  for  patient 
health  ncords,  computer  aided  diagnosis,  "telcdiagnosis"  and  "tcle- 
coiisii  1 1  at  ion"  by  which  |)hysician  could  assist  treatment  by  para- 
prot iss iona 1 s  in  remote  local  health  outlets. 

"  le  Icil  I  agnos  I  s"  ha-,  been  used  on  demonstration  basis  at  Nebraska 
I'sychiatnc  Institute,  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  four 
others.   I unct tonally  successful  but  costs  prohibitive,  mostly  for 
cab  I e . 

Suggest',  solving,  cost  problem  by  creating  multipurpose  (not  just 
healtii)  shared  time  communications  utility  to  make  full  utilization 
of  cabli'. 

Law  aiul  Coal  ciujiora  ry  Problems  Vol.  .■)(>,  No.  2  (Spj-ing  1971).   Special 
issue  on  Community  r.conoinic  Development.   Articles  on  managerial 
assist.inct\  market  inj;  technique's,  effects  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act  on  Community  Development  Corporations.   Limphasis  on  urban 
CDtVs  but  some  disciissum  of  rural  ones. 

Madison,  Donald  I,,,  "Recruiting  Physicians  for  Rural  Practice"  Health 
Servici-  Reports  88,  pp.  7S8-7()J. 

Rese.irch  findings  -   rur.il  doctors  tend  to  be  older,  some  of  farmers 
prefiM-  small  towns.   There  is  probably  only  a  small  "natural"  pool 
of  potential  recruits. 

Tactics  to  enlarge  the  pool  --  exposing  medical  students  to 
rural  practice  and  "community  medicine"  projects. 

(lonil  1 1  lona  I  education  loan  forgiveness  upon  service  in  rural 
area  •   several  Soiithirn  states  after  WW2  (half  chose  to  repay 
part  --  ''^".,   did  some  service  --  less  than  18°.  stuck) 

Material  incentives:  nrovince  of  Ontario  offers  guararjtee  or 
bonus,  small  towns  have  ofiered  home,  car,  building.   Sears  -- 
AMA,  Vermont  Regional  Medical  (^are  abandoned,  considered  failures. 

C  losfti  .ireas  .  U.K. 

Direct  conscription:  U.S.  Army,  less  developed  counties 
Indirect  conscription:  Indian  Health  Services,  PHS . 

Suggests  "incentive  of  an  organized  system"   -  prepaid  services 
group  |)raitices.  rural  ne  ighi^oT-hood  health  centers  --  view  phys..i.ins 
.is  professionals  not  entrepreneurs. 
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Nohli-,  lirl.iii  .).,  "How  to  Improve  Rural  Transport.it  ion  Systems,"  Aj^pala- 
chia  5:  18-jr.  (Apri  I  1<.)72) 

Mostly  operational  (not  policy)  sujjj^est  ions ,  like  using  senii -returetl 
l^eoplc  as  part-time  drivers,  up  to  computer-auled  demand- responsi  v . 
service  ( I ) 

Kayinonci,  Richard  "1  he  intcrrcj'.iona  1  brain  drain  and  public  education" 
Crowth  and  Cluiuf.e  1.  »?>   {•>]■>.    28-^4  (July  1973). 

Disputes  human  capital  assumption  that  value  of  human  cajutai  equals 
cost  of  education  Ui  create  it. 

Policy  oi"  lowering  etlucaiional  spemling  may  reduce  outmigration 
hut  does  not  retain  externalities,  ct)mmunity  surjilus  or  excess  tax, 
aiul  will  add  to  .in  plus  of  unskilled  labor,  increasing  unemploy- 
ment and  lowerin)',  of  incomes.   However,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  education  will  stimulate  development:  a  necessary  t)ut  not 
sufficient  condition.   There  is  a  long  "gestation  of  investment" 
in  education  making  it  hard  to  compete  with  other  local  public 
investment  s . 

Scobie,  (irant  M.  ,  "Tolicies  to  increase^  the  supi)lv  ol'  physicians  in 
rural  coimmin  1 1  us ,"  American  l.conomist  16:.'^7  -ll  (l-.ill  1972). 
Not  available  in  ll(>rkeley.   Publislied  at  Department  of  fconomics. 
University  of  Wyoming,  l.aramie,  82070  by  Dr.  Curtis  Cramer. 

Southern  (lonference  ot\   Gerontology.   Area-Wide  Planning  for  Indepen- 
dent  I'i^i'ML 'iir  ^* ' ' ' *^"  1  rJl"Iil £  (<^"i'iif"c-rence  report)  Carter  C.  Oster- 
biml  eil,  l'.)7.'-;,  ilniversity  of  I'lorlda,  Pr.  --  Florida  University 
Center  for  deront o logical  Studies. 
Not  reviewed:  looks  interesting. 

Teciinology  Review,  "You  gonna  get  'em  down  on  the  farm?"  January,  1975 

i"T3. 

"In  a  study  now  under  way  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Dr.  (Peicr)  (^oldmark  and  his  colleagues  identified 
five  drawbacks  to  iuimI  lite  which  can  be  alU-viated  by  improved 
conimun  1  cat  ions  systems:  lack  of  jobs,  inadequate  health  care,  |)oor 
educational  lacilities,  limited  cultural  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  lack  of  opportunity  for  people  of  like  interests  to  get 
together." 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Financing 
Schools  and  Property  Tax  Relief:  A  State  Responsibility,  January 
1973  (a  Commission  Report,  A-40) . 
Not  reviewed. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State  Act  ion 
on  Local  Problems  1972,  Washington.  D.C.  :  C.P.O.,  April,  197.>. 
Summarizes  State  actions  on  home  rule,  new  jurisdictional  options, 
inter-local  cooperation,  consolidation  and  selected  specific"' problem 
areas. 
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D.S.  Di'prut  mcnl  of  Agriculture,  Iconomic  Research  StM-vicc,  "An  economic 
an.i  lysis  of  the  Iowa  rural  renewal  area,"  Agricultural  l-.cononucs 
kepor_t2>.  "181,  r.)70. 

lound  limiteil  improvcmenT  ,  hut  need  new  mcthi)(Js  to  double  rate  of 
job  growth  in  ()0's  tor  70's.   Proposes  (1)  employment  in  manufact- 
uring sector  not  related  to  agriculture,  (2)  comjirehensi  ve  mu  1 1 1 - 
county  plan  for  housing,  water,  sewage  disposal,  medical  and  educa- 
tional services. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture-,  Kural  Development  Service  and  Economic 

Researcli  Service,  llealtli  Services in  Kural  America,  Agriculture 

Information  Kulletin  UTiGZ. 

Summary  of  legislation  through  early  1974. 

U.S.  Seriate  Select  ("ommittee  on  Hqual  liducational  Opportunity,  l.duca- 
tjojijii  Rural  America  (equal  educational  opportunity  hearings  part 
TS,   '1971,  (yi27-t:^99)    92nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washington:  G.P.O. 
1971. 

U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Older  Americans  in  rural  areas: 
hear_i_ngs,  part:.  1-12,  9ist  Congress,  Ist  and  2nd  Sessions,  Septem- 
iVe'r'  19b'9-October  1970. 

White,  I'red  and  Luther  'I'weeteii,  "Optimal  school  district  size  emnha- 
siz  ing  rural  ,tiH:as,"  .lournal  of  Agricultural  liconomics  .S5:l,  pp. 
IS-.S:^  (iebru.irv  I97.'';)'." 

"(!ost  of  providing,  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  estimated 
for  rni-al  are;is  of  Oklahoma.   Unit  cost  curves  are  derived  for 
instruction,  plant  opeiaiion  and  maintenance,  buildings,  equipment, 
and  t  ransport  .It  1  on .   Optimal  school  district  size,  derived  by  com- 
bining these  unit  cost  curves,  is  found  to  vary  by  educational 
program  ami  >.nulent  density."  Optimal  numlier  of  students  became 
smaller  with  lower  density  due  to  rising  importance  of  transporta- 
tion cost,  l)eiow  .SOO  in  average  ilaily  attendance  for  a  student 
density  oi   o.d  or  less  per  square  mile,  such  as  would  characterize 
much  of  the  Region. 

,  "Internal  economics  of  rural  elementary  and  secondary 

schooling,"  Socio-liconomxc  I'lanning  Sciences  7:353-369  (August 
1973). 

Wicks,  .(ohn  II.,  "Recent  court  decisions  and  Montana  school  finances" 
Mont  JIM  Riisincss  Quarterly  11:27-35  (Winter  1973). 
i'roposes  some  alternative  financing  formulas  to  present  school 
funding  to  comply  with  the  standards  of  equity  laid  down  in  Serrano  vs. 
Priest  and  Rodriguez  vs.  San  Antonio,  estimates  their  effects  upon 
property  taxes  and  value  on  the  assumption  taxes  will  be  fuUy 
capitalized.  , 

Wrigley,  Robert  1,.,  Jr.,  ".Small  cities  can  help  revit.ilize  rural  areas." 
The  author  is  an  liDA  official,   lie  advocates  "achieving  a  more 
balanced  national  distribution  of  population  in  the  future  through 
the  revi t  .1 1  izat ion  of  rural  areas.   It  is  suggested  that  (il  rural 
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tlivt  lopniont  .K'tivities  be  focused  on  these  "small  cities"  --  places 
oi   ton  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  population  --  that  have  locational 
.intl  other  assets  on  which  to  build,  and  (2)  the  basic  unit  for  planning 
Ih"  multi  county  'districts.'"  Acknowledges  but  opposes  view  of 
H../.1,.  Hcrry  and  others  that  "few  cities  of  less  than  fifty  thousand 
have  qualities  that  make  them  candidates  for  public  expenditure." 
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1730  K  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  426 

Washington,  DC.  20006 
202/967-3491 

201  Main  Street  -  Suite  D 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  57701 
605/348-6310 


Room  306A  -  Fratt  Building 
Billings,  Montana  59102 
406/245-6711  Ext.  6665 


